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ED ist CLuB MAN (looking over paper): “* By Jove! The engagement of Miss Van Domus and 
old Tilcott is announced. She appears to have really accepted him.” 
2p Ditto: ** Yes; and, they say, told him everything.” 


“S, 1st CLus MAN: .* What courage ! 4 
20 Dirro: “ What a memory!” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: “* Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Pour dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do!lars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents, - 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. , 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints,— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of 
fice, Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that faci. 


ON OR ABOUT 
SEPTEMBER 1ST 


THE HEAD OFFICE 


VOGUE 


WILL BE REMOVED TO 
NEW AND SPACIOUS QUARTERS 
AT 


156 Fifth Avenue. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





i oe principal events of interest during 


the week were undoubtedly the 

fetes at Newport, in honor of the 
New York Yacht Club, including the great 
water pageant and illuminations, and the 
numerous dinners and receptions given both 
on shore and onthe yachts. 

The withdrawal of the Vigilant from the 
contest with the Defender has caused much 
talk among yachtsmen, and varied opinions 
are being expressed on all sides in regard to 
this unlooked-for proceeding. 

The gaiety at Bar Harbor is in full swing, 
and the private balls lately given there were 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


ENGAGEMENT 


Miss Rose Nelson to Mr. Henry Victor Lamarche. 
Miss Nelson is the second daughter of the late Rev. 
James Nelson, from Beaver Dam, Hanover Co, Va., 
who was for many years a missionary in China, - Mr, 
Lamarche is one of the charter members of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, and a well-known athlete. 


WEDDINGS 


The marriage of Miss May Eleanor Brown, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Zachary Taylor Brown, Assistant 
Paymaster, U.S.N.,to Mr. Max Bachman, the well- 
known sculptor, of Boston, occurred at Trinity 
Church, Newport, on Wed. eve.,7 Aug. The Rev. 
George J. Magill officiated. There were neither 
bridesmaids nor groomsmen. Mr. and Mrs. Bach- 
man sailed for Europe on their wedding trip. 

The wedding of Mrs. William Sturgis, from 
Chicago, to Mr. Francis H. Leggitt, of this city, will 
take place in Paris, France, the first week in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Leggitt sails on 17 Aug. 


MUSICALES 


The last of the series of promenade concerts given 
by the residents of Dobbs Ferry, Irvington-on-Hud- 
son and thereabouts, took place on Sat., 10 Aug., at 
the Knollywood Club-house. The grounds were 


beautifully decorated with tents, flags and bunting. 
The Committee of Arrangements consiste1 of Mr. 
William Lanman Bull, Mr, John D. Archbold, Mr, 


Norman Whitehouse, Mr. Morton S. Paton, Mr. 
Cyrus F. Judson, Mr. Augustus Kirkham and Mr. 
Samuel Thomas, Present were Mr, and Mrs. Au- 
gustus Kirkbam, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Hewitt, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Mars, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs, W. C. Andrews, Mr, and Mrs. 
Millbrook, Mrs. E. Sands, Mr. and Mrs, E. Dowes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tilden Blodgett, Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Holman, Mrs. Butler Wiiliamson, the Misses 
Williamson, Miss Alice King, Miss May, Mrs, G. 
C. St. John and Mr. Gerald Baldwin, Jr. 


YACHTING 


The American Yachting Committee have chosen 
Tue., 20 Aug., for the first trial race to decide which 
boat shail defend the cup. Thesecond trial race will 
occuron Thu.,22 Aug., and if a third race is neces- 
sary, Sat., 24 Aug., will be the day. The starting- 
point will depend entirely upon wind and weather. 
The coutses will be outside Sandy Hook. 

The race for the Alfred Roosevelt Memorial Cup 
was sailed at Oyster Bay last week, from the harbor- 
age of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, and was won by 
Mr. H. W. Eaton’s Andax. The Alfred Roosevelt 
Memorial Cup is a trophy which is the gift of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, in memory of her son, who was an erthu- 
siastic yachtsman. A sum of money was given, the 
annual interest to be used to purchase a $75 cup, to 
become the personal property of the winner. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club will havea series of three 
races for the Adams Cups on 17,24 and 31 Aug., over 
courses in the upper bay in full view of the club- 
house. The races wi.l be for sioops, cutters and 
yawls, classes 4 to 10, inclusive, and ali cat-rigged 
yachts. The Regatta Committee announces that the 
elub has chartered the steamer Gay Head, for which 
750 tickets only will be issued for each day, to view 
the international yacht races in September. 

The Riverside Yacht Club has chartered the Iron 
Steamboat Co.’s steamer Cygnus for the cup races, 
The number of guests will be limited to 800 for each 
day. 

Letters from Cowes state that Mr. Richard S, 
Palmer's schooner yacht Yampa won the race there 
in her class, on 7 Aug., by nearly fifteen minutes, 
from Amphitrite, 

Mr. A. J. Cassatt, from Philadelphia, has just 
bought the Marquis of Anglesea’s steam yacht Star 
of the Sea for £7,350. Mr. Cassatt has taken his 
wife and daughter on board for a trip to Norway and 
Sweden, 


GOLF 


The first team tournament between the St. 
Andrew’s Golf Club and the Brookline County Club 
will be played on Sat., 24 Aug., on the St. Andrew's 
links. The St. Andrew's team consists of Mr. L. 
B. Stoddart, amateur champion of America; Col. 
Archibald Rogers, Mr. David G Henderson, Mr. 
Arthur L. Livermore, Mr. J, B. Upham, Mr. J. C. 
Ten Eyck, Mr. William R. Innis, Mr. James Park, 
Mr. George E. Armstrong and Mr. Robert B. Kerr, 
with Dr. Henry Moffat and Mr. A. H. Sands as sub- 
stitutes, 

The Brookline County Club team includes Mr. 
Laurence Curtis, Capt.; Mr. A. Rice, Mr. E. W. 
Thomas, Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, Mr. S. H. Bennett, 
Mr. H. C, Leeds, Mr. A. N. Coats and Mr. J. Wat- 
son Merrill. 

The new South Shore Club, at West Islip, L. I., 
is laying out golf links, and as it has plenty of 
land. there is no reason why the course should not be 
a good one. A club-house has just been erected, 
and the officers and directors chosen as follows: 
Pres., Mr. Herry I. Nicholas; Vice-Pres., Mr. C. 
F. Frothingham ; Sec., Mr. William A. Overton ; 
Treas., Mr. Stephen H. de Forest. Directors, Mr. 
C. Du Bois Wagstaff, Col. Alfred W agstaff, Mr. Nel- 
son G. Carman, Mr. Malcolm W. Ford, Mr. Wood- 
ruff Sutton, Mr. Woodruff Sutton, Jr., Mr. Phoenix 
Remsen and Mr. R. G. Ralston 

Mr. Victor Sorchon won the second golf cup pre- 
sented by Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, at the second 
weekly handicap played at the Newport Club. 

A new golf club is being started at Seabright, 
N.J. Among the prime movers are Mr. William 
F. Havemeyer, Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, Mr, Edward 
Adams and Mr. W. E, Strong. The committee on 
organization is composed of Mr. Malcolm Graham, 
Mr. A. N. Beadleston, Mr. William F. Havemeyer, 
Mr. F. A, Potts and Mr. J. C. Hoagland. A com- 
mittee to select a site has been appointed, consisting 
of Mr. J. F. Kernochan, Mr. Beekman Hoppin and 
Mr. Frank Ward. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs. Beverly Duer are at Edgemere, L. I., 
for the summer, 

Mrs. Drexel has left Fire Island. 
with Mrs, H. Davidson Romeyn. 

Mr. Effingham Laurence, of Bayside, L. I., is at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Mr. S. Howland Robbins has left Lenox and gone 
to Bar Harbor, to be the guest of Mr, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Gebhard. 

Mr. and Mrs. George G. Haven and Miss Marion 
Haven have also gone to Bar Harbbr. 


Miss Drexel is 


NEWPORT 


Mid-August finds all here aglow with the anima- 
tion of summer life. It is the very eve of the coach- 
ing parade, and the lawn tennis tournament and polo 
playing are at their height. Golf fora time has been 
abandoned in favor of the other reigning outdoor 
pastimes, and the dinner has given way before the 
ball. From now until the close of a fortnight New- 
port will indeed be gay. 

Mr. and Mrs, James L. Kernochan have returned 
here from Hempstead, and are to remain with Mr. 
and Mrs, James P. Kernochan at Sea View for the 
rest of the season. Mrs. Kernochan hopes to give a 
dance later on in honor of her daughter-in-law, for 
whom she has not yet entertained in Newport. Last 
season, and even the season before, Mrs. Kernochan 





expected to have a dance, but her plans were some- 
what interfered with by the social programmes of 
others. 

Prince Leowenstein, of Berlin, has quite recovered 
from an attack of pneumonia, and is at one of the 
hotels for a week until he gets sufficiently strong to 
go to some of the cottages which he has been asked 
to visit for August. Mrs, Alexander Barret will en- 
tertain the prince for the greater part of the month. 

The Casino governors have again contracted for 
the immense grand-stand, which they have had in use 
several seasons, and which they will again erect for 
the lawn tennis tournament, which opens here 20 
Aug. 

Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont are to spend the rest 
of the season here as guests of Hon. Perry Belmont. 
The former will drive a coach in the annual parade, 
Mrs. Belmont, doubtless, having the box seat. Mrs. 
George Tiffany and Miss Tiffany will also be guests 
at By-the-Sea for the rest of the sammer. Later Mr. 
= Mrs, Belmont are to join the house company 
there, 

Mrs, Henry S. Hoyt, who has closed her cottage, 
has taken a place at Summit Mountain, N. J., for the 
rest of August and all of September. She will come 
here for the late autumn season. 

The whips in the annual parade of the Coach- 
ing Club here yesterday, 14 Aug ,were Mr. Eugene 
Higgins, Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. F. Suffern 
Tailer, Mr. Frederick Bronson, Mr. Oliver H. 
P. Belmont, Mr. August Belmont, Mr, Perry 
Belmont, Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, Mr. W. 
Watts Sherman, Mr. Harold Brown, Mr. James J. 
Van Alen and Mr. John Jacob Astor. The parade 
formed, as it always has, on Narragansett Avenue, 
right on Bellevue Avenue, at noon. The drive was 
then down Bellevue Avenue, around Ocean Avuene, to 
the grounds of Newport Country Club, where lunch- 
eon was served. The coaches remained at the 
Country Club ull about 4.30 Pp. M., and then the 
parade disbanded. More than halfthe coaches were 
driven to the Polo Grounds, where a match was 
played. 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Waterbury are to be of Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt’s party on board the Valiant 
for the remainder of the season. Mr. Fernando 
Y znaga is also a guest on the Valiant. 

A number of people have asked Mr, James J. Van 
Alen to get up a-bicycle meet similar to that of last 
season, and he will undoutedly accede to their 
wishes. There are many more riders here this sum- 
mer thanlast, and a meet this month would easily 
eclipse that of last August. Mr. Van Alen himself has 
not ridden much since he left Newport last autumn, 
and is now getting into form again. 

Newport's most devoted wheelwoman this season 
is Mrs. Alva Vanderbilt, who rides eight miles every 
morning regulatiy, generally going overthe ocean 
drive. Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt accompanies her oc- 
casionally. Mrs. Vanderbilt's costume is a blue 
skirt with a silk shirt-waist and white sailor hat, 
the whole being very quiet and neat in appearance. 
She usually wears a heavy veil. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
has sent out 350 cards for her dance, 28 Aug., in 
honor of her daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. C, Gray Dinsmore, of Stallsburg-on- 
Hudson, are making a long stay in Newport and are 
to remain till nearly September. They have been 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt 
and are now visiting Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, 
with whom they will remain till 15 Au 

Mr. Lispenard Stewart has shown his friends sev- 
eral sets of plans for the remodeling of Maycroft, the 
villa on Bellevue Avenue, which he recently pur- 
chased. One especially calls for what would practi- 
cally be a new house,and this is generally favored, 
for the present Maycroft is old-fashioned, and with 
rooms remarkable for their contracted proportions. 
Work will be begun as soon as Mr. Stewart vacates 
Maycroft in the fall. 

Commodore Gerry and Miss Mabel Gerry are here 
for the month, but Ly ndenhurst, the villa on Bellevue 
Avenue which Com. Gerry leased, will not be 
opened. He and Miss Gerry are living aboard the 
Commodore's yacht, the Electra, where they are most 
comfortably located. 

Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie is to give a bachelors’ 
dinner here at Bellevue Lodge, Sat. eve., 17 Aug. 
There will be twenty guests, including the best man 
and ushers for his approaching wedding and several 
other intimate friends. Mr. Ritchie and his bride 
will make a tour of the United States fora wedding 
trip. 

* George B. De Forest will do but little enter- 
taining this season. She and Mr. De Forest came here 
after the season was quite open without any social 
plans whatever, having not made up their minds to 
visit Newport at all this summer until very late in 
July. 

LENOX 


Within the coming week many of the Lenox 
cottagers who have been spending some weeks at Bar 
Harbor, Newport and Narragansett Pier, will be 
back in Lenox to enter into the autumn festivities 
with the usual zest. This season promises to be full 
of interest, as in addition to the regular autumnal 
events, such as the floral patade and the sailing con- 
test on Mahkeenac Lake, there will be a golf tourna- 
ment cf unusual importance. 

The Baron and Baroness Schonberg, of Rome, 
who have been the guests of Miss Edith Rotch at the 
Gables, sailed for Europe Sat., 10 Aug. Baron Schon- 
berg is chaplain to the Pope, and one of the most 
distinguished visitors that Lenox has had this season. 

Baron Thielman, the German ambassador, will 
occupy the Servin cottage some time this week. This 
will a his first season in Lenox 

Mavroyeni Bey, the Turkish minister, will be here 
during the autumn season. He has spent several 
previous seasons here. : ¢ ; 

Mr. and Mrs, William W. Tompkins arrived Fri., 
9 Aug., at the Kinnicutt cottage, North Point, which 
they have taken for the autumn season. 

Mrs. W. B. Bacon has been entertaining a number 
of guests the past week. 





Mr. Lewis C. Greenleaf, of Boston, son of Dr. 
Richard C. Greenleaf, wio with his family 1s now 
traveling in Europe, is here. 

Mr. David W. Bishop, Jr., is the guest of Mrs: 
Joseph M. White, at Pieasant cottage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bishop and other members of the family are on their 
way south from Norway. 

Mr. J. Woodward Haven is at the Haven’s country 
e= Sunnycroft. Other members of the family 

ave been in Newport and Bar Harbor, and will soon 
return to Lenox, 

Mr. Eastman Johnson, the artist. and Mrs. and 
Miss Johnson have arrived at the Dana cottage for 
the remainder of the summer, 

There have been many driving parties in Lenox 
this week, A patty from Philadelphia arrived here 
Wed., 7 Aug., consisting of Mrs. Russell Cornwell, 
Miss Agnes k., Cornweli, Miss Laura H. Cornwell 
and Frank Lombarder. Another party of Philadel- 
phia people who have been driving through the 
county comprises Mr. J. Sargent Pierce and family. 

Mr. Langdon Valentine and Mr. Walter Cutting, 
Jr., of New York, were down here this week in Mr. 
Valentine's light two-wheeled trap behind a fine 
tandem of bays. 

Mrs, Henry S. Hopkins and the Misses Hopkins, 
of St. Louis, have also been driving through Berk- 
shire, stopping in Lenox. 

Some improvements are being made on the Lennox 
Club-house. A large addition is being put on the 
east side, and it is hoped to have it completed before 
the rush of the autumn season, The new club-house 
at the golf ground is found to be a great convenience, 
and the wide piazza which Mr. Schermerhorn has 
added to it gives an excellent view of the matches. 

There has been much playing of golf this week. 
Mr. Honeyman is practising daily in anticipation of 
his contest with Dunn, Campbell, Norton and others 
at the September tournament. There are handicap 
matches nearly every day at the links. Mr. S. Park- 
man Shaw is the champion of the club thus far, 
although there are a number of very good players, so 
that the matches are often won by only one or two 
strokes. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Turnure are at Allen 
W inden, the country place of Mrs, Turnure’s father, 
Mr. Charles Lanier. 


BAR HARBOR 


There have been three large private balls given here 
during the last week, all brilliant affairs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Barney gave a ball for their daughter, Miss 
Natalie Barney. Present were Gov and Mrs Morton, 
Prof, and Mrs. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Coles, 
Mrs. Geo. Pendleton Bowler, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
McCaulay, Mr. and Mrs, Herbert Harriman, Mrs. 
Richard R. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Emery, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. Altred C. Har- 
rison, Dr. and Mrs. John D. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Pendleton, Mrs. Geo. Harris, Baron Hen- 
gelmuller, Count Szecteny1, Count Buisseret, Mav- 
royeni Bey, Dr. and Mrs. Henry C, Chapman, Miss 
Sturgis, Miss Coles, Miss Whitaker, Miss Louise 
Garland, the Misses Morton, Miss Carter, the Misses 
Stokes, Miss Davidge, Miss McCormick, Mr. Sher- 
lock Swan, Mr. Neeser, Mr. Kip, Mr. McCormick, 
Mr. Howard Colby, Mr. Eugene Hale, Mr. James 
G. Blaine, Mr. Payne Whitney, Mr, Anderson and 
Mr. Valentine Hail. 

Mrs, Potter Palmer gave a large ball at Kebo in 
honor of Miss Julia Dent Grant. It was to have 
been a sailing party, followed by a supper at Kebo, 
but a heavy fog interfered with the sailing -part of 
the programme, Present were the Misses Morton, 
Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss 
Keyser, the Misses Knowlton, the Misses Van 
Rennselaer, Miss Neeser, Miss Natalie Barney, the 
Misses Hall, Miss Ethel Dominick, Miss Ethel 
Ketcham, Miss Louise Garland, Miss Whittier, Miss 
Lockwood, Miss Wallach, Miss Belknap, Miss Hall, 
Mr. Henry Anderson, Mr. Phenix Ingraham, Mr. 
Robert Emmet, Mr. Nathaniel Reynal, Mr. Robert 
Graham, Mr. Charles T. Garland, Mr. James Tod, 
Mr. H. O. Buell, Mr. Vogel. Mr. Victor L. Drew, 
Mr. E, L Hall, Mr. Honoré Palmer. Mr. Potter Pal- 
mer, Jr., Mr. A. S. Kempand Mr. William Loew. 

On Thur. eve.,8 Aug., Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Garland gave a ball at the Kebo Valley Club to in- 
troduce their daughter, Miss Louise Garland, te Soci- 
ety. The whole club-house was taken for the occa- 
sion; the walls were draped in Turkey red and 
festooned with wreaths of myrtle and greens, The 
cotillon was danced after supper. The favors con- 
sisted of large Japanese dolls and paper parasols for 
the women, and pretty little coxcombs for the men. 
Mrs. Garland was assisted in receiving by Mrs. 
Tudor, Mrs, James A. Garland, Jr.,and Mrs. George 
F. Baker. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Cary, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Gebhard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward McCaulay, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Payson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Blair, Mr. and Mrs. William Lawrence 
Green, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Reilly, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmond Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs 
Edward Coles, Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Burn- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ellis, Dr. and Mrs. 
Weir Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs, Langdon Mitchell, Dr. 
and Mrs, Wallace Neff, Dr. and Mrs Robert Amory, 
Col. and Mrs. E. W. Bass, Mr. and Mrs, Jessie 
Hoyt, Mrs. Louis Warfield, Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. Newell, Gen. and Mrs, Edwatd Shipley,: Mrs. 
Richard Gambrill. Dr. and Mrs. Guy Fairfax Whit- 
ing, Miss Whitney, Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, Miss 
Maud Hall, Miss Ethel Dominick, Miss Lockwood, 
Miss Stokes, Miss Morgan, the Misses Harrison, the 
Misses Knowlton, Miss Florence Worden, Miss 
Kemp, Mr. J, Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Alfred Le 
Ghait, Count Buisseret, Baron and Baroness Hengel- 
muller, Mavroyeni Bey, Count Szectenyi, M. Ray- 
mond Le. Ghait, Ex-Sec. Whitney, Mr. Nathaniel 
Reynal, Mr Pheenix Ingraham, Mr. John Markoe, 
Mr. John S. Newbold, Mr. James T, Woodward, Mr. 
A. T. Kemp, Mr. Payne Whitney, Mr. William 
Laimbeer, Mr. Robert Graham, Mr. William Loew, 
Mr. Joseph Harriman and Prof. George Harris. 

Mr. Morris K. Jesup gave a handsome dinner in 
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onor of Gov. Morton and Gen. Horace Porter. 
Present were Gov. and Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
Mrs, Hobson, Mrs. Edward Coles, Bishop Lawrence, 
sen. Horace Porter, Mr. Lawrenceand Mr. Gamble. 

Other dinners given through the week were by 
Mrs. Henry Livingston Lee, Mrs. Richard Gamble, 
Mr. John Di Zerega, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Harrison, 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Lawrence Lee, Mr. 
Thomas Wanamaker and Mrs. Charles Francis 
Winthrop. 

The private entertainments have not interfered 
with the attendance at the semi-weekly dances at 
Kebo, which are always very crowded and most en- 
oyable. Alithe tables are engaged weeks before- 
hand for the dinners which precede the dancing. 

There have been both golf and tennis tournaments 
juring the week. Among some of the contestants in 
the former were Mr, William Lawrence Green, from 
Albany, Mr. Robert Pendleton Bowler, from Boston, 
Mr. Charles Pipe, Chicago, Mr. Herbert Parsons, 
New York, Mr. I’. H. Duiles, Mr. Llewellyn Barry 
and Mr. Edmund Pendleton, Philadelphia. Among 
the players in the tennis tournament were Mr.. Ed- 
ward Hall, Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr., Mr. Henry An- 
derson, Mr. Harold McCormick, Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, 
Mr. Theodore Cook, Mr. Harold Colby, Mr. George 
S. Newhall, Mr. Everett Colby, Mr. Valentine G. 
Hall and Mr, E. C, Hall. 

The new Sea Cliff drive to Seal Harbor over the 
Glengarriff estate, which was projected and built by 
Mr. George B. Cooksey, from New York, a summer 
resident of Seal Harbor, has just been opened to the 
public, and proves a great addition tothe many beau- 
tiful drives in the neighborhood, 

Mrs. Thomas A. Scott, from Philadelphia, re- 
ceives every Tuesday afternoon. Almost all the 
cottagers have their days at home, just as they do in 
town. Mr, and Mrs. Philip Livingston are stopping 
at the West End. 

Gen, and Mrs. C. DeW. Wilcox are guests of Mr. 
Arthur Addison, at Rockburn Cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Washington and Mrs. 
James J. Bowden have let their cottage to Mr. John 
Mitchell for the remainder of the season and gone to 
Mount Kineo. 

Among the latest arrivals are Mrs, Charles Phelps, 
Miss Phelps, Mr.and Mrs J, A. Townsend, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Hague, Mr. and Mrs, Willliam H. 
Beers, Muss Furniss, Mr. and Mrs, Wallingford, 
Miss Wallingford, Mrs. E. H. Clapp, Miss Clapp, 
Mrs. George Morgan, Miss Morgan, Mrs. Kip, Mr. 
and Mrs, Hunter Brooke, Miss Neeser, Mr. John 
Neeser, Miss Hard, Miss May C. Carroll, Mrs. °S. 
Schley, Miss Schley, Mrs. R. H. Derby, Miss Derby, 
Mr, Frederick Spedden, Mr. Edward H. Floyd- 
Jones, Mr. Barnet R. Ruggles and Mr. R. W. Peck- 
ham. 

It may be interesting to know that there are 226 
cottages on Mount Desert Island. The annual cot- 
tage directory gives the number at Bar Harbor as 
162. At Seal Harbor there are 12; at Northwest 
Harbor there are 32; and there are 20 at Southwest 
Harbor, Sorrento, Sullivan Harbor and other places 
near by. 
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The writer's full name and address must accompany 
letters to Vogue. 

When so requested by the correspondent, neither 
name, initials nor address will be published, provided 
a pseudonym is given as a substitute to identify the 
reply. 

Cosseependinte will please write only on one side 
of their letter paper. 

Emergency questions only, answered by mail before 
publication, and with postage paid by correspondent. 


COMMENT ON VOGUE OPINIONS 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 






Dear VoGueE: 

No words are strong enough to adequately 
express my sentiments in regard to your edi- 
torial in 1 August Vogue. I am a lover of 
animals, and I write only the simple truth 
when I say I love my horse better and treat 
him with more consideration and tenderness 
than many parents do their children. 

The heartlessness prevalent in the several 
New England towns where I have lived, not 
only to the lower animals but to the higher 
animals—so cailed—is pathetic in its com- 
monplace ignorance of imposed cruelty. 
Men and women who think themselves 
gentle and refined, who are college, high 
school or normal school graduates, do not 
dream of cruelty to their cats when they 
compel them to eat in a woodshed in bitterly 
cold winter weather. Neither can they 
realize any cruelty in permitting their horses 
to stand for half an hour in the hot, blazing 
sun of a July or August day, nor do they 
hesitate to drive their faithful horses six miles 
over these rough roads minus one shoe. 
In an adjoining town is a _ Protestant 
church that owns no horse shed. Sunday 


after Sunday horses stand in the scorching 
heat or the steady cold of winter—according 
to the season of the year. 

If a horse is startled and shies he is gener- 
ally yanked and pulled till it seems a miracle 
his mouth is not torn. 


He is cruelly hurt. 








Last winter a man compelled bis yoke of 
oxen to work when unable, and one voiced 
his pain up a long hill to the village. Its 
driver, a man more humane than its owner, 
told him, and his answer was: ‘** Those oxen 
shall work as long as they can stand.”’ 
** Very well,’’ replied the man, and going 
to the town authorities disclosed the truth. 
The oxen received justice, but the humane 
man was discharged. M. P 





READY-MADE SILK PETTICOATS—WHERE OB- 
TAINABLE. M., Wyoming.—Will you be so good 
asto give methe name and address of the house that 
has rea y-made silk petticoats for sale at the prices 
quoted in the article Seen in the Shops, published in 
Vogue 25 July, 1895? 

Deutsch & Co., costumers, at West Twenty-third 
Street, New York, had the silk petticoats for sale 
that were spoken of in Seen in the Shops, Vogue 
issue of 25 July, 1895. 


VOGUE PORTRAIT 


R. Henry D. Babcock is well known 

M in business circles and New York 

Society. He is a member of the 

Metropolitan, Union League, New York 

Yacht and other prominent clubs, and a son 

of Mr. Samuel D, Babcock. 

The drawing “* The Surprised Paterfamilias’’ was 

originally published in The Sketch. 


PORTRAITS AT THE ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION 


N interesting attraction of the Wom- 
an’s Building, at the Cotton States 
and Igternational Exposition, will 

be a calendar of Southern beauties, in which 
each month is to be represented by a typical 
woman of one of the Southern States. The 
leading face is that of Miss Winnie Davis, 
who represents Mississippi. The others are 
Miss Annie R, Sterling, of Westminster, 
Md. ; Miss Janie Sutherlin Smith, of Dan- 
ville, Va.; Miss Frances Wheat Shober, 
of Salisbury, N. C.; Miss Virginia Leigh 
Fraser, of Charleston, S. C.; Miss Marian 
H. Dunbar, of Augusta, Ga.; Miss Mattie 
Houston, of Tallahassee, Fla.; Miss Annie 
H. Reese, of Birmingham, Ala.; Miss Ella 
Mehle, of New Orleans, La.; Miss Emma 
Belknap, of San Antonio, Texas; Miss 
Georgia Lincoln, of Little Rock, Ark.; Miss 
Queenie Woods, of Nashville, Tenn. ; and 
Miss Elsie Castleman, of Louisville, Ky. 
The original pictures are water colors, 
painted by Mrs. Caroline C. Lovell, and give 
an admirable idea of the beauty of the daugh- 
ters of Dixie. They will be hung in the Art 
Gallery of the Woman’s Building, and the 
calendars sold in the hall for the benefit of 
the fund. 


THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 
No. 12 


‘¢JIM AT THE CLUB PREPARING TO BREAK- 
FAsT”” 


Aving reached his Club, Jim Modelle 

H handed his cane, hat and gloves to 

the attendant, who put them on a 

table near by, and held up a foot, saying as 
he did so: 

‘* How’s the wife, Thompson ?”’ 

‘*Much better, sir, thank you. She'll 
soon be around again, sir, now, please good- 
ness,’ was the answer, as the boct was very 
lightly dusted with a feather brush. Jim 
was very mindful of the two oft-forgotten 
little facts that ** Politeness is love in 
trifles,’’ while ** Courtesy is love in little 
things,’’ and servants and cads generally 
would do anything for him (in spite of the 
fact that, his income being but moderate, his 
tips had to be in keeping ) because of his un- 
varying kindness and courtesy. Preceding 
Modelle into the lavatory, as Jim was about 
to pick up a towel, Thompson stopped him 
with : 

** Don’t take that one sir. I’ve picked 
out some old *uns for you. You'll find ’em 
softer for rubbin’ yer face, sir.”” 

‘¢ Thinks, Thompson,”’ using, in the 
manner already described in these papers, 





the towel the man had taken from a near by 


cupboard, ‘‘ Yes, that’s much better. Very 
good of you to think of it.”’ 
** IT don’t deserve the credit, sir. I was 


tellin’ my wife how kind you was in askin’ 
after her, and about your ‘abit of dry-wipin’ 
yer face when you come in of aday. Then 
she asked if you didn’t take up the towel 
and rub it well before usin’ it. I said yes. 
Then she says: ‘ That's because they're 
too rough. Why don’t you pick out some 
old towels for him and keep ‘em apart.” So I 
did, sir.”” 

Jim looked pleased—felt pleased, too—and 
went up to breakfast without tipping the 
man then, knowing well that the desire of 
returning courtesy for courtesy would have 
been spoiled by any suggestion of payment. 

In the breakfast room a waiter held ready 
a chair by a table in a corner entirely re- 
moved from drafts, but not too near the 
brightly burning fire. Just behind the chair 
was a window, so that the breakfaster would 
have the light at his back streaming over his 
shoulder and not facing him. Some inter- 
esting individual has said that one should be 
sensible of the effects of buth light and love, 
but to see either was highly detrimental. 
Certain is it that to face a light, particularly 
if artificial, wearies the eyes twice as rapidly 
as it does if the illuminative agency operates 
from behind. 

The waiter welcomed Jim with special 
cordiality. 

**Seems as if you had lost the gout, 
James?”’ 

“SoI ’ave, Mr. Modelle, sir,’’ said the 
waiter; ** but it'll "unt me hup again, sir. 
Gout and poverty is very regular when they 
gets attached, sir.”” 

* That's a certain text, James.” 

‘* Yes, sir; quite so, sir.’” Then James 
became serious, as he turned to the profes- 
sional side of his career. ‘I've ‘ad a look 
at the kidneys, sir, and got tour ready as I 
think you'll like. ‘The rest as usual, I s’ pose, 
sir?”” 

‘¢ Please.”’ 

On the table about north-east of the fork 
was a small table book-rest, on which was an 
Italian novel held open by brass catches at 
page 74. This, a German, a French and a 
Spanish story, also lived at the club, and were 
changed by the porter when finished as 
directed. This is an indication Jim was a 
great linguist! Not great, but good. He 
could speak with comfort to himself and 
quite satisfactory results to his listener, 
French, Italian, Spanish and German ; but 
he knew next to n thing of the grammar of 
any of these languages; but when he was 
twenty, having been fortunate enough to 
meet with a system of practical linguistry, 
had, by that method, amused himself by 
acquiring these languages within the limits 
particularized, because it gave him no 


“trouble, and, as he explained to admiring 


brother clubites—‘‘ one can have twice as 
much enjoyment when a fellow goes abroad 
if one chatters to the—ah— people’’ (and 
Jim winked very wickedly) “ in their native 
lingo, don’t you know.’’ By reading one 
or the other of these languages every day, 
Jim kept himself in training to ‘‘ turn on *’ 
any of em as occasion might require. Break- 
fast in the next. 
Agricola G. Van Dusenbery 
London, July, 1895 
(Concluded in the next.) 
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WHAT THEY READ 
CHIFFON’S MARRIAGE. BY GYP. TRANS- 
LATED BY M. &. J. 


, | \He Comtesse de Martel, so widely 

known under her nom de plume of 

Gyp, is a clever, unique writer of 
fiction. Her style is briliant, subtle and pre- 
éminently fin de siécle. Her satire is so 
rapier-like in its thrusts at shams, that her 
courage never fails her in an attack on 
them, even when they are masquerading un- 
der the name of sanctities. Her daring has 





been much condemned, but her honesty of 
purpose never doubted by those who know 
her. The title of the heroine of this story 
is a delicious satire in itself. Far from being 
the frivolous material of which to make a 
thorough mondaine, she is a reflective, level- 
headed, observing, high-spirited, indepen- 
dent type of modern French girlhood, con- 
trasting vividly with the old style of yield- 
ing, simple, innocent daughters, who had 
no wills of their own because they were edu- 
cated to crush out all personality. The 
strong point in Gyp’s writings is her dia- 
logue. It is a scintillating gem, flashing 
with wit or piercing to the death in electri- 
cal swiftness. For this reason Gyp has 
been thought beyond the power of a transla- 
tor, to be read only inthe original. This is un- 
doubtedly true. It is impossible toreproduce 
her text in any language except the one in 
which it was written without losing the fire 
and flame that make it flow. There is no 
pretense of plot. Social life is the picture 
presented for our scanning with closest at- 
tention. Chiffon has arrived at an agewhen 
an eligible parti is sought by her mother. 
This marriage is the pivot of the story. It 
leads to an uncovering of a daughter's rela- 
tion to an indifferent, worldly mother, who 
has never bestowed care or affection on her 
child. Chiffon candidly says: **I should 
be sorry if anything happened to her, and I 
wish her only happiness; but when I don’t 
see her, I breathe easier ; that is sure,”’ 
Her views of the fashionable priest—a 
Jesuit, her mother’s confessor, who is 
charged to induce her to accept an aged 
duke in marriage, are spoken openly to 
Father Ragon—when the private interview 
takes place and she frankly tells him she 
dislikes his order. ‘* You concern your- 
selves with marriages, with politics, with a 
little of everything, so that I am afraid of 
you, and God knows I am not afraid of many 
things. Moreover, with you, humanity 
means only fashionable people, as it does 
with my mother, I am sure of that.’’ The 
translation 1s smoothly and creditably done 
(Loveli, Coryell & Company.) 


A MODERN MAN BY ELLA MC MAHON 


The complexity of human nature has 
afforded ample scope for much of the enter- 
taininent the reader is sure to enjoy in this 
short, pithy tale. The man of the period is 
delightfully portrayed, and most consistent is 
he in his deviations and departures from 
the conventional code when he risks for the 
sake of a pretty young face not only the un- 
doing of his best years of endeavor, but social 
dishonor as well. This condition of affairs 
is brought about by the natural man getting 
the upper hand, a possibility that Byng— 
Merton Byng, of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law—never dreamed could come to 
pass. The manner of women that men of 
the new order are to marry, if they marry at 
all, are not missing. ‘Three types axe given : 
Muriel Pomfret, who becomes Mrs. Byng, 
Ethel, her younger sister,and Augusta Vesey, 
slangy and ultra mannish. ‘The conversa- 
tions of these last two are exceedingly “ up 
to date.”” The modern girl, of even the 
mildest type, in her idea of marriage, is 
neatly hit off by Muriel. Having heard 
during her absence in Italy, previous to her 
marriage, of her fiancé’s ‘* goings on,’’ the 
young wife, in a late-at-night talk with her 
husband, when he was indulging in a ‘‘ re- 
cital’” of his disloyalty, in answer to his sur- 
prise that she knew all she did, reveals her 
views. ‘* Was it my part to say anything? 
Should I have made 2 scene like the women 
in books nowadays and refused to marry you, 
or to live with you afterwards ?’” etc., etc. 
The author has a unique, emphatic style 
and a virile touch when describing men. 
This is noticeable when Byng is overcome 
by natural temptations, and there is no fail- 
ing away in theauthor’s touch when showing 
up his agreeable, persuasive, selfish, self- 
seeking side, for he was aman of excessive 
ambition, and kept his eyes fixed on the up- 
lifting of Byng alone wherever he moved. 
(McMillan and Company.) 
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| The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 | 
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Broadway, 
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903 Broadway, Cor. 2oth St. 
New York. 
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-THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION | 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
| Railroad in New York, Brooklyn, Al- 
bany, Troy, Montreal, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- | 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- | 
cinnati and San Francisco is an In- 
formation Bureau—31 in all. 


Complete information in regard to | 
rates and routes for reaching the principal 
health and pleasure resorts of America 
can be obtained free ; also information 
regarding principal hotels at such resorts, 
their rates, accommodations, &c., &c. 


We have a great variety of books and 

| pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
| surroundings. Agents are always glad to 

| assist callers. It may pay you to con- 
| sult them before laying out your route. 


A copy of the illustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 





Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


World’s Columbian 
Exposition 
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SAos Z. Aaberdson, 


Laura, a youthful church woman, aged seven, having examined her conscience with great anxiety, 
announces to her amazed mother in relation to the ninth commandment: ‘* Well, there's one thing I 


never did, anyhow. I never coveted my neighbor’s wife. 
(The mother expresses no incredulity.) 
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N an entertaining article, bearing the 
I alluring title of Eve's Code of 
Honor, a clever writer admonishes 
the modern woman that, along with her 
other acquirements, she ought not omit to 
cultivate esprit de corps so far as her own sex is 
concerned. It is charged, and justly, that women 
are lacking in loyalty to one another ; but when 
the writer goes on to bid woman emulate man’s 
loyalty to his own sex, the reflecting reader cannot but 
wonder. 


To be sure the little schoolboy will not betray his 
fellow mischief worker, but in the affairs of adult life it 
is impossible to call to mind a condition in which the quality 
of loyalty is a dominant factor. Culture—more especially 
the bastard sort—looks with contempt on purely money- 
getting occupations, it being the fashion to ascribe all manner 
of demoralizing effects to commercial and speculative enter- 
prises. It is conceivable, therefore, that wily outwitting of 
rivals should displace loyalty in the arena where the eternal 
struggle for the survival of the fittest is fought out with all 
the individual and all the accumulated energy, invention and 
intelligence of the trading instinct. It is not reasonable, 
possibly, to expect loyalty on a battlefield, even a bloodless 
one. Certain it is that rivalry fierce and bitter and not esprit 
de corps is the watchword of the money-getting world of 
men. 


Turning to professional life, even there loyalty is not 
discoverable as an active principle. It is within the ex- 
perience of everyone who meets authors, artists, college 
professors or musicians that esprit de corps is 
rarely conspicuously manifested by any one of 
them. So far from accenting or discovering 
the merits and minimizing the faults of his fellow 
craftsmen, the professional man is usually eager 
to descant on the mistakes and the shortcomings 
ot other workers in his field. The public—that Philistine 
body so constantly jeered at by poet and painter—is being 
called upon perpetually to render abject and undiscriminat- 
ing homage to the owners of creative talent. But the poet 
and the painter do nothing to preserve the illusion of great- 
ness for themselves or for their fellows. They are ready, 
on the slightest provocation, to elucidate the mysteries for 
the delectation of the veriest ignoramus among the Philis- 
tines. Ardent praise of another than himself rarely fails to 
rouse the critical perception of the author or the artist to a 
state of maglignant activity, and the hearer fails 
to discover the faintest scintilla of loyalty in the 
views of art or literature to which he is treated. 
The exposition is born of common-place jealousy. 
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If, as is preached, the rest of the com- 
munity—the banal public—are to be un- 
reasoning worshippers of those who pro- 
duce literature and art, prudence dictates 
that at least a simulation of esprit de corps 
should be insisted upon as a_ business policy. 
The Philistine may be dull and hopelessly vulgar, 
but he is not quite such a fool as to accept as su- 
perior and to be worshipped human beings, people who 
have the  disillusioning habit of showing each 
other up. 


In commercial relations loyalty is apparently incompatible 
with a successful career ; and even in the protessions, where 
the things of the spirit are supposed to dominate, and where 
money making is regarded as a gross and deplorable occupa- 
tion, for some reason esprit de corps has no place. In his 
social relations man’s much-vaunted, but really mythical, 
esprit de corps is manifested with reference to but one object— 
the inferiority of the woman sex, perse. Having ages ago 
formulated that untenable dogma, men have stood shoulder 
to shoulder through centuries in an aggressive, persistent 
endeavor to twist facts to suit their ex cathedra dictum. 
However, outside of this one bond of sympathetic union 
between men the world over—savage Bushman, sensual 
Mormon, unspeakable Turk, or partially civilized Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin—there is discoverable no esprit de corps 
among men. The attitude of man socially is as critical 
of his brother man individually as it is of woman, and 
enthusiastic praise of another man by « woman whom he 
happens to fancy will promptly develop ran- 
corous criticism, which will be delivered in fine 
disregard of any theory as to loyalty between 
men. 


A little experience and observation will con- 
vince even the most skeptical that men are, first 
of all, human beings, and secondarily men ; and 
that, far as the race may have traveled on the = 
road toward altruism, neither sex has reached the 
state where loyalty has snuffed out vanity. La Rouche- 
forcauld’s cynical recommendation to any man who aspires 
to be a social success, “‘ never praise one woman to another,” 
is a capital working formula also for the woman who would be 
popular with men. 


eo 


There is not the shadow of doubt that the much-lauded 
esprit de corps among men is a myth, and it 
remains for those who champion the theory to 
point out even one race of men in which it is a 
conspicuous quality. 
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THE TRAVELER 
A Russian EPISODE 


BY MARQUISE DE SOURDY 


Lowly and solemnly the far-away church 
bell chimed out the Angelus, the muf- 
fled sounds thereof echoing sullenly 

over a snow-clad plain, broken here and 
there by clumps of dark fir trees. Very mel- 
ancholy did the Russian landscape look in the 
northern twilight. Everything was white and 
frozen; the rising moon glittered in the steel- 
hued sky and shone strongly ona broad sledge 
track, framed on both sides by denuded 
birch trees, on the road which leads from 
Vilna to the little village of Molv. Far away 
in the east glowed the Aurora Borealis, and 
from this unnatural dream-like light the 
smallest objects, as well as the biggest ones, 
borrowed weird and ghostly shapes. A little 
sleigh, drawn by a shaggy pony, was pro- 
gressing over the ice-bound snow; the noise 
of the sharp little hoofs of the rapidly trot- 
ting animal, coupled with the jingling bells 
attached to his collar, were the only sounds 
that broke the utter and solemn silence of the 
wintry scene. 

‘* How far are we from Molv now?’’ in- 
quired the occupant of the sleigh from the 
driver who, clothed in sheepskins to the very 
eyes, sat sideways, Russian fashion, on the 
dashboard of his clumsy vehicle. 

‘¢ Less than a verst. Your honor can see 
the lights of the village now,’’ he replied, 
shaking the pony’s greasy reins and pointing 
with his whip as he spoke. The traveler, a 
tall, broad-shouldered man in the prime of 
his youth, wrapped himself closer in his costly 
fur pelisse, and bending forward, peered at the 
faintly twinkling red specks, which began to 
show behind the denuded branches of the 
trees. Then with a quick, impatient sigh, he 
leaned back once more against the hard wood- 
en seat, twirling his mustache in an absent- 
minded way between his gloved fingers. 

A few minutes later the sleigh drew up be- 
fore a wretched-looking post-house, which 
rose black and forbidding at the entrance of 
the small straggling village. On the thresh- 
old of the half-open door stood an attractive- 
looking young girl. She wore the picturesque 
costume of+the Muscovite peasant women, 
and over her graceful head a crimson and yel- 
low handkerchief was bound to shield her 
from the intense cold. The traveler jumped 
out of the sleigh, and bowing courteously to 
the girl, asked her in excellent Russian 
whether he could secure a night’s lodging at 
the post-house, of which she seemed to be 
the mistress. She answered that her father, 
the postmaster, was from home, but that she 
herself would see to his comforts; and bidding 
the driver carry his traps into an extremely 
dirty room, the door of which she threw wide 
open, he followed her inside the house, and sat 
down wearily on a low bench before the glow- 
ing stove. 

Without speaking, the young hostess stood 
by the clumsy table, curiously examining her 
handsome guest through two glinting slits of 
half-shut eyes. In spite of her undeniable 
beauty, there was something fierce and cruel 
in the expression of her delicate face, and 
her swift, stealthy movements reminded one 
involuntarily of those of a youthful leopard 
about to spring upon its prey. The new- 


comer also gazed fixedly at her, as if lost in 
some strange and somewhat painful reverie, 
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and it was with evident effort that he aroused 
himself and asked her whether she could get 
him something to eat. This request was 
made, however, in a fashion which would 
have proved to the most casual observer that 
it was a mere matter of form, and that the 
speaker’s mind was by no means dwelling 
on so trivial a question as that of food. 

The girl rolled her small round head back 
upon her shoulders in an indescribably feline 
way, and with a laugh which disclosed two 
rows of dazzling white teeth, vouchsafed an 
inquiry as to whether bread and sheep. cheese 
and small-beer would prove acceptable. Hav- 
ing received an affirmative reply, she disap- 
peared into an inner apartment to fetch these 
tempting dainties. When she returned the 
prepossessing stranger had cast his heavy 
cloak on the table, and was aimlessly watch- 
ing the fitful gleams of the fire. He started 
as she placed before him a stone mug con- 
taining ‘‘ Kwass ”’ of unusual thinness, a loaf 
of black, uninviting bread, and one of those 
white, glistening, round cheeses, the rubber- 
like texture of which renders it a marvel that 
the digestive organs of the Russian peasantry 
are not ruined from tenderest infancy. 

“Where do you come from?’’ the girl 
asked, very tersely. ‘* And what is your 
name?” 

A slight smile flickered on the lips of the 
traveler, but, ignoring the rudeness of this 
query, he said, politely : 

“I came from Vilna to-day, and my name 
is Paul Merton.” 

“You are not Russian, then, although 
you speak our tongue so well. What are 
you doing in this lonely district ?”* 

‘I am a trader in furs, and I am traveling 
to make purchases for some great Paris and 
London houses.”’ 

«Ah, then, you are very rich?’’ ques- 
tioned the girl anew, in her shrill, sweet 
voice, which sounded like a silver whistle. 

‘¢ Well, Iam well off ; but why do you 
ask ?” 

A succession of half-controlled smiles 
chased over the small face of the strange 
girl, and her mysterious eyes flashed archly 
under her strongly penciled eyebrows; but 
she did not answer, and only watched her 
guest more intently still, while he made a 
feeble pretense of swallowing the coarse food 
before him. For a few moments neither 
spoke, and the crackling of the fire, the 
ticking of the great clock and the gentle pur- 
ring of a yellow cat, curled up on the floor, 
were the only sounds to be heard in the low- 
ceiled room; but suddenly the young man 
jumped up, exclaiming : 

‘« Do you know if the sleigh has gone ?”* 

“Yes, it has, ever so long ago. The man 
said that you had paid him his due, and he 
drove away just when I was preparing your 
supper ; so now, if you want to go to bed, 
I will show you to your room, for father will 
not be back till very late, so it is of no use to 
wait up for him.” 

Assuring her that such an intention had 
never entered his mind, Paul Merton shoul- 
dered his luggage and, preceded by the lithe 
figure of his queer little hostess, ascended the 
rickety pine staircase leading to the upper 
floor. 

The room into which she conducted him 
gave him the unpleasant impression that a 
spectre party had been surprised and dispersed 
at their entrance therein, so dark, and dismal, 
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and mouldy did the small chamber look in 
the flickering light of the dingy oil lamp, 


which she carried. Bed there was none, but 
in its place a slippery horsehair sofa was 
ranged along the wall, together with two 
chairs and the inevitable wooden bench, which 
is to be found everywhere in Russia, while the 
middle of the room was occupied by a roughly- 
hewn deal table. In a corner a rush wick 
burnt feebly before a copper ‘¢ icon ’’ contain- 


_ing the sacred images, which form an integ- 


ral part of every Muscovite household. 

Coolly seating herself upon the extreme 
edge of the table, and folding her funny little 
brown hands upon her lap, the postmaster’s 
erratic daughter fell to watching her compan- 
ion’s preparations for the night. She did not 
seem burdened with any sense of false shame, 
and apparently did not realize that the place 
for a well-regulated young girl is not in a 
man’s sleeping apartment at midnight, for she 
looked on with great interest as he unrolled a 
couple of superb fur rugs which he threw on 
the sofa, opened a dazzling case filled with 
more gold-tipped bottles and ivory-backed 
brushes than she knew the use of, and finally 
extracted from his bag a rich dressing-gown 
of dark blue velvet, lined with costly fur. 
Then, as if she had now seen all she wanted, 
she abruptly started to her feet and, without a 
word of good-night, bounced out of the room, 
closing the door after her with a jerk which 
shook the house. 

Upon reaching the lower floor she carefully 
bolted the outside entrance, then, stretching 
herself upon the projecting ledge of the huge 
porcelain stove—the bedstead of the Russian 
peasantry in winter—she listened intently to 
the footsteps of her guest overhead. Soon even 
these muted sounds ceased, and the silence 
became so complete and absolute, that the 
crackling of the icicles on the roof could be 
plainly heard. 

Two hours passed thus, and still the girl on 
the stove-ledge lay motionless with wide open 
eyes, which wandered uncannily from one 
dark corner to the other. -All of a sudden she 
raised her small dark head, and after listening 
for a few seconds, jumped to her feet and un- 
bolted the door. Outside stood a man, tali 
and burly, with stooping shoulders and a re- 
pulsive lowering cast of countenance. He 
shook the snow from his long dark coat as he 
entered the room, and strode toward the stove, 
where he proceeded to warm his half-frozen 
hands, while the girl hastened to place upon 
the table a similar supper to the one she had 
served to her guest of a few hours before. 
Then, approaching her father—for such was 
the late visitor—she whispered, pointing to 
the ceiling with her finger : 

*« There is a gentleman asleep up there, a 
fine gentleman who has lots and lots of money 
and fine clothes, and a fur coat fit for a king. 
He came late to-night and asked for supper 
and a bed, so I put him up as well as I could, 
and I think that he is going away in the morn- 
ing, for he told me that he isa fur trader, and, 
of course, he cannot get anything to buy or 
sell here.” 

The postmaster had listened to this tirade 
without raising his bullet head from the coarse 
fare which he was greedily consuming, but as 
she paused, from sheer want of breath, he 
said, musingly : 

‘¢ A rich fur trader, eh! 
that he had lots of money ?” 

“No,” the girl replied, ‘*he did not tell 


Did he tell you 
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me so of course, father, but when I took him 
to his room he opened a box quite full of gold 
things, and I saw his beautiful furs and vel- 
vets, and then he wears on his finger one of 
these great shining white stones, like those 
that Princess Sourowsky has in her ears and 
around her throat when there are dinner 
parties at the Castle during the hunting sea- 
son, and Mitchka, who drove him here in his 
sleigh, told me that he had given him five 
roubles for himself—just think of it, five 
roubles above the usual price for driving him 
here! Oh, yeg, he must be very rich, for even 
our young Prince when he hires a sleigh 
around here never gives but one rouble to the 
driver.” 

The postmaster seemed as if he hardly 
heard his pretty daughter's gossip, or at any 
rate, he did not appear much impressed 
thereby, for rising abruptly from his seat he 
said, brusquely : 

«¢ Well, never mind about all that ; is there 
no other news? Who was here to-day ?”’ 

Deeply offended by the want of interest 
displayed by her worthy parent, she answered, 
surlily: **Oh, old Ephraim called to see you, 
and he told me that if you do not send him 
some money by the end of the week, he will 
sell your field, 
willows by the waters edge ; he raved about the 
way that Jews are being treated around here, 
and so you may be sure that he will show you 
no mercy.” 

This time the girl could not fail to be satis- 
fied by the amoant of effect created by her 
words, | for the postmaster gave vent to a 
volley of oaths that lost but little of their 
flavor from being muttered under his breath. 
‘* The old fox,’” he said between his clinched 
teeth, ‘* would that I could choke his threats 
back into his lying vulture’s throat. Sell my 
field and my wood! I would sooner let him 


and also the little wood of 
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to the principal, every time the sum became 
due.”” 

«« Well, father,”’ this unsympathetic daugh- 
ter said, with a careless shrug of her shapely 
shoulders, ‘*you must do what you like 
about it, I am tired and so I am going to 
bed.”’ 

«You are tired, and you are going to bed, 
you little snake, and what do you suppose I 
am, with all this worry and all the hard work 


I have to do to keep body and soul together © 


in this miserable country where money is as 
scarce as cherries on a thistle bush. Little 
do you care as long as you have a smart silk 
handkerchief to twist on your worthless head 
on Sunday. Ah! much joy did I get through 
my children, who ought to be comforting me 
in my old age.” 

«¢ And much joy do I get out of a father 
who is always drunk or in a rage,’’ snarled 
the pert little lady, flouncing out of the room 
to avoid the blow which the furiously up- 
lifted arm of her sire gave her to expect was 
to be the reward of her words, 

Left alone, the postmaster began to pace 
slowly up and down the room, muttering to 
himself cursesand imprecations. Occasionally 
he stopped in his solitary walk as if cogitating 
the means of extricating himself from the 
countless difficulties which hedged him in on 
all sides. At last he opened the door which 
led to the dingy little chamber where his 
daughter slept, and arousing her roughly from 
her first sleep that night, he hissed in her ear : 
«¢ That stranger upstairs, did he tell you when 
he was going away again?” 

Angrily sitting up on her eteintinien 
couch, the girl exclaimed: ‘ Let me sleep will 
you, I don’t know when he is going away, 
and what's more I don’t care. He will most 
likely take a seat in the post-cart some time 
to-morrow, it’s not probable that he will stay 





A COURT BALL 


THE ARCHDUCHESS: 


I find one wife quite enough.” 


tear the flesh from my bones, and all that for 
a couple of hundred roubles, a paltry sum 
that I borrowed from him when your mother 
was dying five years ago, and which has since 
been growing bigger year by year, because 
that filthy wretch, Ephraim, only consented to 
renew the paper I was fool enough to sign, on 
condition that I should add thieving interest 





** Tell me, your grace, what do you think of these triple and dual alliances ?*’ 
THE PRINCE (having looked long upon the wine, answers inanely) : 
(Surprise of the Archduchess. ) 


** Well, to be perfectly candid, 


here tor the mere pleasure of spending his 
money on you. He knows nobody in this 
nasty place and nobody knows him. I wish 
to God he would take me away with him so 
that I would never see it any more; but there’s 
no such luck. I suppose I am doomed to 
live out my life with no better company than 
yours.” The blow which she had escaped 
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before became instantly hers by right, and 
with another string of oaths far exceeding his 
previous outbreak in that direction, the en- 
raged postmaster left his child to seek conso- 
lation in the land of dreams. 

(To be concluded in 22 August Vogue.) 
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Yar War ar Vey ar 
Warm day full of sunshine—the sun 
does sometimes shine for us here; a 
stiff breeze, a walk, a drive, lolling at 
the Club, a morning concert, luncheon, a 
cigar, golf, another drive after tea, at another 
club, dinner—twenty people—women in differ- 
ent gowns, but same women, same entrées 
and same dinner; a dance again at the Casino, 
a bit of supper, a cigar, B & S and bed. 

This is a sample day, with a variation in 
tavor of perhaps a yachting party, a wheel in 
the morning or afternoon, polo, riding, driv- 
ing, or something of that sort. And aimless 
life? No. A delightfully lazy existence. 
The scene—Newport, or perhaps Bar Harbor, 
or perhaps again Southampton, but more 
characteristic of the first-named place than 
anywhere else. For after all there is only one 
summer city, and that is Newport. It is the 
place where you can have everyone of your 
comforts, and where you can in turn follow 
the life or live entirely to yourself. It is so 
much, in some respects, like an English town— 
a dear, quaint corner of the world, one part of 
it with all the picturesqueness of age, which 
you may find in Great Britain, and then like- 
wise all the comforts and conveniences which 
you would have only ina metropolis or in 
America. There is no life outside of Lon- 
don except ina country house, but really I 
think you could live in a hotel or keep bache- 
lors hall at Newport and be quite at ease. 

Imagine shopping in an English provincial 
town, or living there ! 

And yet I get bored with it all—because it 
is a part of my life to be bored. Now and 
then something occurs which grates upon my 
nerves, and reminds me that after all I am in 
America, and that with all our advantages, 
we are as yet a bit crude and we need a little 
tempering. Trolley cars are not consistent 
with a love of the beautiful, or even with con- 
venience. I consider them a_ nuisance. 
Crowds pour in on Sundays on ‘‘excur- 
sions *’——‘‘ trippers,’* as the English call these 
people—and take their day’s pleasure in that 
serious business-like way which Americans 
only can accomplish. We are certainly sad- 
dest when we sing, and we are still so narrow 
that the slightest innovation completely be- 
wilders us and makes us sceptical, even if it 
is really not a novelty but only a prompting 
of our common sense. 

I was a spectator at a bicycle parade in 
one of the American spas some time ago. It 
was an affair in which the entire county took 
part, and prizes were to be awarded for the 
best rig and the best wheel. The occasion 
was to be followed by a garden party on the 
lawn of a charitably disposed and accomoda- 
ting villa owner, who had kindly given his 
grounds for the purpose. There was an utter 
sameness in the entire lot of the wheels, an 
almost complete similarity in each rig and in 
its rider. The men all wore a like style of 
bicycle clothes, as if they were immediately 
going to ride, for a wager, a few hundred miles 
or so, and the women had the orthodox cy- 























cling gowns, strict, stiff, prim and tailor made. 
The wheels was shining and well kept, and 
there was not the slightest attempt to depart 
in any way from the accustomed path of or- 
nament severely prescribed. 

At Eastbourne, England, on the contrary, 
in a cycle parade, each wheel was elaborately 
decked with flowers, and a very pretty sight it 
was too. I believe Americans still cling to the 
belief that a wheel is a utilitarian machine and 
should not be beautified even fora parade. 
They forget how they were wont to deck 
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with roses and garlands in the old days even 
the fire engines onJj Fireman's Day, and 
that in a review of this kind everything is 
permissible. But still I presume we shall go 
on and condemn any effort at originality. 
We must all be just exactly the same, other- 
wise we lack form. And the reason for this 
is, perhaps, that we are not as yet sure of our 
positions, and we fear to do anything that 
might bring us in contempt. 

And I must confess I admired the pluck 
of a man of excellent family and unassailable 
position who on a hot Sunday this summer 
appeared on Bellevue Avenue and the Ocean 
Drive, where it is supposed not to be the 
thing to drive—on that day—in a smart but 
very negligé costume, and afterward sat in 
mufti the entire morning at the reading-room. 
.Other men were flying around in frock coats 
and top hats, and nearly expiring of heat and, 
in a semi-country town, looking very much 
out of place. You know what a stickler I 


am for good form; how I believe in dress- 
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ing exactly as the occasion demands, in put- 
ting one’s whole soul into one’s clothes, 
but I believe in doing what is appropriate 
and not following blindly and madly in the 
van. 

As to clothes, I quote again an English 
magazine which makes a specialty of such 
changes as are seen in London, even at the end 
of the season. The review will probably 
give us a hint for next winter, as we are gener- 
ally behind hand—on account of the difference 
in the time of year for our fashionable season— 
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‘“SwHICH WON?”’ 


and we can see what we may be possibly going 
to wear. Frock coats, we learn, are as fash- 
ionable asever. The waistcoat is either single 
or double breasted. This summer we have 
become attached to the light brown linen or 
Holland waistcoat, with mother-of-pearl but- 
tons. The single-breasted ones are worn by 
elderly and stout men, the double-breasted 
by the slim and young. Trousers have a 
peculiar shot effect. ‘Seen in one light the 
material appeared to be a plain gray with 
thin dark stripes on it; in another it had a 
stripe about an inch wide, of a shade slightly 
darker than the material itself. The drab 
linen waistcoats are all made without a 
pattern. Ties are of dull silk, plain or with 
a small colored pattern of very dark red or 
deep lilac. The very small knot has given 
place to a broader and more loosely tied one 
with a wide apron.” So far this is the only 
bit of late fashion gossip I can give. The 
morning coat has become the mode at all the 
summer places, and I do not think a man’s 
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wardrobe complete without a black jacket or 
a dark blue serge suit. The black jackets of 
serge especially are most useful to wear with 
white duck trousers. 

One cannot expect philosophy or moraliz- 
ing in warm weather. This is the time to 
spend one’s leisure moments in a hammock 
and gaze upon the ocean, until one falls asleep. 
And yet already in the air there is a hint of 
the nipping eagerness of frost, and the russet 
and the browns are beginning to appear on 
the highways, and the golden rod is in bloom. 








At that time I may rise to activity and plan 
and map out the winter's career. 





A SUMMER IDYL 


Ogether down the woodland path 
They wandered on that summer day; 
And closer they could not have been, 
Walking along that narrow way. 


I watched them as they strolled along, 
Or stood beneath the o’erhanging boughs ; 
* Twas not intrusion on my part— 
They were my father’s old red cows ! 
H. E. K. 





HOPE 


«¢ What can we do to cure that 
Look at those two black 


MAMMA : 
boy of fighting? 
eyes. 

Papa: * Well, the matter seems to be in 
fairly competent hands.”” 
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WATERING-PLACE WEAR 
BATHING SUITS AND RIDING HABITS 


Lthough in most bathing suits the model 
A is much the same, there is still great 
scope for individual fancy, and never 
has more variety and beauty been shown in 
their make up than in the present season. It 
requires a good dressmaker to turn out a bath- 
ing suit that is at once modest, becoming and 
well fitting, and it goes without saying that 
ready-made suits are rarely satisfactory. 
One of the prettiest costumes seen this sea- 
son is of black alpaca, with full skirt reaching 
just below the knees. On the bottom of the 
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Serge flannel and silk are all used for bath- 
ing suits, but nothing seems better suited for 
the purpose than the wiry, strong alpacas 
and mohairs. The sailor collar is a favorite 
model, and is usually made of white, black, 
or some contrasting material. Very often the 
sleeves and belt match the collar. Trimmings 
of braid, hitherto so popular, are rarely seen 
except on ready-made suits. 

The unusually cool summer has made all 
out-of-door sports delightful, and while 
wheeling is the craze of the moment, eques- 
trian exercise, the most delightful and exhil- 
arating of all, is not neglected, and the well- 
kept roads of fashionable watering-places are 
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[1548] MODE L_FOR LACE OR GAUZE RUFFLES OVER SILK FOUNDATION FOR FANCY WRAP 


skirt a row of heayy white lace is laid on, with 
a row of insertion to match an inch or two 
above. There are full knickerbockers of 
black alpaca, confined to the knee by elastics, 
but they are quite covered by the skirt. The 
waist is plaited on a yoke, pointed back and 
front, and defined by a full ruffle of the black 
alpaca, trimmed like the skirt with white lace. 
The sleeves are balloon shaped, reaching to 
the elbow, and are embellished by two rows 
of white lace insertion, put on horizontally. 
The yoke is cut square at the neck, and the 
lace edge is drawn up with a narrow ribbon 
around the throat. With this pretty costume 


are long white silk stockings, long white mitts, 
which are attached to the sleeves, and a white 
silk handkerchief fastened around the head, and 
tied over the forehead in a coquettish knot. 





enlivened by amazons and their attendant 
cavaliers, and resound with the clatter of 
hoofs as the merry cavalcades pass by. The 
summer riding habit for country wear is not 
quite as severe as that worn in cities, yet 
most women wear the tall hat, and look bet- 
ter for it. A pretty riding habit is made of 
gray cloth, with single-breasted waist, but- 
toning nearly to the throat, where it opens to 
show a shirt of plaited white batiste, with 
white linen collar. A tall gray hat is worn 
with this. Gray habits are, however, suitable 
only for country wear. The most severely 
correct habit is made of black or very dark- 
blue Melton cloth. For an early morning 
ride in the country a dark skirt, with jacket 
of covert cloth and a Derby hat, are allow- 
able. 
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MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


COIFFURE—THE FAD FOR GOLD WATCH-CHAIN 
ORNAMENTS — BUTTER COLOR GLOVES 
THREATEN THE SUPREMACY OF THE WHITE 
ONES—HOW THE LONG-WAISTED EFFECT IS 
PRODUCED BY A PARISIAN TAILOR 


Eturning travelers are bringing so many 
fascinating novelties for the well-put- 
up woman that it is positively be- 

wildering. It is not enough to have the taste 
to select from all that tempts one in Paris, 
Vienna and London, but it is most essential 
in these artistic days that one knows how to 
wear the creations of the artists. All tourists 
agree that in Paris the coiffure continues to 
be arranged so as to harmonize with the flow- 
ing skirts and large sleeves. It is brushed off 
the face 4 la Pompadour, regularly and evenly 
waved. In orderto get the wide effect behind 
the ears, as though the pompadeur continued all 
around the head, tortoise-shel] or amber combs 
are worn, which push the hair out. These 
combs are about five inches long and three 
and a half inches wide ; they are curved to fit 
the head, and are deeper at one end than at 
the other. In putting them in the hair the 
teeth point toward the ears. 

For evening wear and full-dress occasions 
these combs come in beautiful jewel designs. 
The back hair is simply and loosely worn in 
a fancy knot design, quite low, to fit the hats 
and bonnets, which are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, combining many colors and 
materials. The bows are enormous, and so 
are the flowers and the birds, and each hat 
combines not a little, but a good deal of 
everything, for there is a great deal of surtace 
to be covered. 

One of the latest’ fads among smart women 
is to weara number of gold ornaments at- 
tached tothe long gold and jeweled watch 
chain worn around the neck. The watch is 
worn in the belt, but the purse, smelling bottle, 
calendar, pencil, etr., hang below. 

Butter-color gloves have supplanted the 
white, lavender and tan that have so long 
been the choice. Of course long gloves are 
in great demand to wear with elbow sleeves, 
which are in all the dressy, summer gowns. 

A friend tells me she was greatly interested 
the other day while being fitted at one of the 
smartest dressmaking establishments in Paris, 
and by their best fitter, too, to note how the 
long-waisted effect, in which the French ex- 
cel, was obtained. Of course the first fitting 
was only the silk lining. After it was all fitted, 
except the top of the dart seams, the shoulder 
seams were cut, apparently, four or five 
inches too wide. The fitter then took out 
the pins which held the seams and began to 
pull the waist down as hard as she could pull 
until there was little more than enough left on 
the shoulders to make the proper seams. The 
reverse process is followed among the Amer- 
ican dressmakers; they pull everything up, 
and consequently flatten the bust and get, not 
only a short-waisted effect, but the seams can- 
not curve as well to fit the figure. This isa 
mistake. 

Iam strongly tempted .to touch on shirt- 
waists, although a fashion which is so inele- 
gant does not appeal to me; but, for the 
benefit of the many women who will wear 
them, and for bicyclists, who are privileged 
to appear en negligé, I will describe the dain- 
tiest ones I have seen. They are made with- 
out the yoke behind, but clusters of fine 






























Pig. 1553—Suggeste1 arrangement of Eng- 
lish work, passementerie or lace laid over silk 
of contrasting color. 


Fig. 1542—Revers for simple blouse boiice. 
Figs. 1537, on this page, and Fig. 1536, on 





page 112—Front andi back ot striped silk cos- black. Collar of piqué. Neck outlined with jeweled ornaments, 
tume, Pointed yoke and girdle of black satin. 
Festoons and ruffles 
of fine gauze, the color of the stripe in the 


Yoke outlined with jet. 


own, 


Fig. 1544—White ground serge striped with over-dress ot white gauze em roidered in goid. of green velvet covered with jet. 
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amethysts and diamonds. 

Fig. 156c—Early autumn gown of mixed 
gray and green woollen material. Revers, 
Fig. 1543—White satin dinner gown, with girdle, cuffs, collar and stripdown the middle 


Fig. 1550—Back view ot costume published 
On page 110, Fig. 1549. 
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hand-made tucks appear down the fronts, the 
back, and at the top and ‘the bottom of the 
sleeves, for a distance of about five inches. 
The neck and sleeves are finished with a band 
sufficiently wide to admit the wearing of 
turned-over collar and cuffs of fine white 
muslin, hemstitched and feather-stitched by 
hand. A strip of the same, about two inches 
wide, is worn down the front, over the button 
lap, in which the studs, the color of the shirt, 
are placed. Of course a shirt as dainty as 
the above raises the standard somewhat above 
the grade of the kitchen maid, etc., but I 
cannot understand how the fashion ever gained 
ground among les élégantes. Generally, popu- 
larity is death to a fashion of thiskind. They 
are, undoubtedly, more trouble to adjust and 
to keep immaculate than a well-fitted and 
boned bodice, and they are undeniably lack- 
ing in individuality. 

I must not forget to speak of the omni- 
presence of sashes on all varieties of sum- 
mer gowns. They are made of ribbon three 
or four inches wide, and pour le moment are 
quite the rage ; but of course the use of them 
must be guided with taste. What I said at 
the beginning of this letter 1 repeat—wear 
your clothes well and at the proper time, 
whether elegant or simple, and you will have 
the je u’ sais quoi des femmes élégantes. 
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MAUBY OF PARIS—ATTACK ON THE CORSET 
—CYCLING GROOMS AND CYCLING GOV- 
ERNESSES 


T must have been the month of August 
when the great beau Chesterfield wrote 
“I assisted at the birth of that most 
significant word ‘flirtation,’ which dropped 
from the most beautiful mouth in the world.” 
That was over a hundred years ago, but what 
a fine growth the infant made, with its ten 
vowels and consonants, even going so far as 
to clasp its little ten word fingers round the 
great English tongue in such a tenacious 
way that no word has held on any better, 
nor grown to be such a favorite, nor stepped 
into wider breaches, nor saved the honor of 
more men and women, nor taught such wis- 
dom to young heads, and brought such tears 
of repentance to old ones. It was a fine thing 
to assist at the birth of a word so wondrous, 
and no man knew its value better than this 
lordly letter writer. 

A gay season, as this one is acknowledged 
to be, is bound to bea season of flirtations. 
Consequently we have the right to anticipate 
large autumn returns from this favorite pas- 
time, with a public election as the Easter 
lilies lean toward orange blossoms, nous 
verrons. Newport did not lead off in the 
early season in her usual gay way; she held 
back in a coy fashion, not wishing, it seems, to 
start the ball rolling beyond fixed limits. 
But when it did start, what a mad spring it 
made, after being so tightly bound in uncer- 
tainty. Then follows the jam of social 
functions, an impact of seductive invitations 
pouring in, and le monde seized with mad de- 
sires to be here—there-—everywhere, a wild 
intoxication from one whirl of a dance to the 
next ; arestless pulse for excitement and pleas- 
ure, for movement, exhilaration, enfin—le 
vertigo 4 monté, and must run its course. 

The pretty frocks are getting a few rum- 
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ples, creases and bruises during this vortex. 
It is not everyone who has the tact and finesse 
to steer voluminous skirts, sleeves and all 
their adornment out of the dangerous path of 
heedlessness, if not worse. ‘Those who are 
not so fortunate turn to the representatives of 
Madame A, or B, or C, and are made fit 
once more—for that is their summer metier— 
to fly to the rescue of those disabled. 

There are few gowns without a bit of black 
somewhere about them. What a happy touch 
itis! Every color has its day. Why should 
not the darkest of them all have a succés? 
That leads up to brunettes, who are now the 
beauties of the day. Blondes, and Titian 
blondes, and chataignes, are in temporary 
eclipse. Even the much-praised Mauby, of 
Paris, will not unbend. Every combination 
of color leans toward the dark beauties, not- 
withstanding the golden-haired English ones 
flock to him for that charm of roundness to 
the waist that no other tailor is able to give. 
All the smart London women talk Mauby. 

White grass lawns, mounted on gay silks, 
like lemon, rose, celestial blue, etc., with no 
end of lace and ribbons, are gowns to be 
counted on. Bows tied on the left side of 
collar-bands give a piquante expression, and 
one should study that matter, for there are 
faces, disfigured by ear-bows or great bows 
in the back, who would look very well with 
one at the side, or none at all. The chiefest 
obl gation imposed on women who can 
spend enough to dress well is to 
wear nothing that is unbecoming. A 
woman who can modify a fashion to suit 
her individuality, and preserve her best 
points, commands universal admiration, while 
the incompetent she who ignores herself 
and wears everything that comes out because 
she fancies it, is the object of pity or ridicule, 
or both, whenever she disports herself. The 
streets to-day swarm with deluded women 
with white muslin rags down their backs and 
over their shoulders, trimmed and untrimmed, 
thick or thin, that they wear because they 
think them fashionable and they see the shops 
full of them. Lectures on what is fit and 
what is unfit to wear, under the patronage of 
Vogue, might revolutionize the taste of those 
who are struggling for help and guidance. 

Plain skirts are, as a rule, so much better 
looking and more becoming, particularly for 
walking gowns, that one watches with some 
disquiet the determined efforts to trim them 
up. In all the light summer fabrics it was an 
improvement. Flouncings and rufflings be- 
long to transparent materials. The best 
effect produced by trimming, on all other 
skirts, is had by putting it on the seams only, 
and judiciously. Lace insertion, in black es- 
pecially, looks extremely well, and is quite 
the favorite trimming, not only for silks, but 
for organdies, white or colored. Sometimes 
a basque effect is given to the bodice by con- 
tinuing the lace entre-deux in proper form at 
the top of the skirt. By the way, basques 
are a foregone conclusion. They are, or shall 
be, welcome because of their pretty lines and 
their entire suitability to figures of every de-" 
gree. 

A very amusing state of affairs has been 
brought about by the widespread love mani- 
fested by women for cycling. Men who 
have denounced the new fad as unwomanly, 
vulgar, bold, and many more disagreeable 
adjectives, are now in a frenzy of delight, 
are willing not only to eat their words, but 
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are proving their sincerity by encouraging 
the women of their families to join the great 
army of wheelwomen at any cost. All this, 
forsooth, because the corset, their béte noir, 
pink, blue, white or écru, is doomed. The 
doctors and tailors have decreed that the 
corset cannot be worn wheeling. They are 
dead against it. In its place is to be worn a 
supporting band, on which the knickers 
are to be fastened. 

Imagine the masculine joy in the land 
over the bicycle’s conquest of woman in her 
vulnerableness. She has been besieged through 
her heart, her affections, her pride of intellect, 
of common sense, her health, her hope of 
motherhood, her duty to the race, but she 
never flinched, and kept on vowing from 
generation to generation, in spite of all the 
physiological object lessons that were piled 
like ossa to affright her, that she never laced. 
But conquered she was doomed to be by man 
after al], and he, the inventor of this wheel of 
pleasure ! 

The Paris shops have cycling suits, at 
tempting prices they tell me, and so well 
made. The jacket, skirt and knickers, with 
gaiters, for forty francs, and knickers, skirt 
and Eton jacket for twenty-six francs, and 
all made of some light, warm woolen cloth. 

Cycle grooms appear at Battersea Park, 
London, and at the Bois, Paris, and as they 
are not always the proper escort forthe young 
Miss or Mademoiselle, a bicycling governess- 
is the latest acquisition and the chic thing. 
We may look for charming processions from 
our fashionable schools once the fashion is 
accepted over here, as it is bound to be. 

Cloths are now to be had for cycling 
gowns made of Shetland wool, and of Pyren- 
ean, which is even lighter. 





TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING 


$6 H, Mrs. Duser, have you heard that 
O bright thing Miss Van Croesus got 
off? She gave a féte, you know, 

last week, to all the working people on her 
country place. Had a spread and fireworks, 


‘and that sort of thing; and when it was 


over they cheered her, and some English- 
man shouted out: ‘ Miss Van Croesus for- 
ever?’ She laughed and bowed, and called 
out : ‘ Thank you, but I don’t want-to be Miss 
Van Croesus forever |!” 





DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 


STREET SCENE: Two girl friends stop and 
shake hands. 

ALICE (tailor-made): ‘*So-glad to meet 
you, Grace. Was just on my way toask you, 
as my oldest friend, to be one of my brides- 
maids.”” 

Grace (fin-de-siécle) : ** Bridesmaid! How 
lovely! I did not know you were engaged.” 

ALIcE: “It’s sudden, very sudden; but 
he’s awfully in love, and is just too lovely to 
live. Will you act?”’ 

Grace: **Act? Of course. I'll be 
charmed. But (moving forward and speaking 
in an undertone) do come round the corner 
and tell me all about it. There comes that 
idiotic, irrepressible ass, Jim Berton. He’s 
grinning as though he meant to stop, and I 
don’t care to be seen talking to him.”’ 

Auice: “Jim Berton? He’s—he’s the 
man I’m going to marry!” 

Curtain. 











































































Wear a Lifetime. 


SUMMER 
and WINTER 


many a year through 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Rpenes and Forks give service of solid 


CUARANTEED 25 ee 


PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 
a SZ 


Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl © 
and handle, then plated entire. There 
nothing similar or * just as good” as Inlaid 
with silver. 

Each article stamped on the back, 


E. STERLING INLAID #. 
Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Balesroome, @ Maiden Lane (second door 


Broadway, N.Y.) A complete line ad oud 
Silver, Novelties and plate to be seen 
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Everlasting. | 
For over fifty we the 





Javorite of Europe. 





Refreshing. delicious and softening to the 
pee. sathese Sroky ¢ lasts —_— nek 4 
y our mothers: we may ely follow 
them. Berd d by all dealers. 
H MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 


Chicago, Il. 


Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 
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F° COLONIAL COUNTRY HOUSES—— 





Sap The Forest Green Oak Chairs—— 
B@- The Yokohama Tea Tables—— 
BT he Canton Cane Chairs—— 

BGT he Java Sirang Cushions—— 
BST he ** Nieu Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft. 





BQ Personal Inspection Cordially Invited. 





JOSEPH P.McHUGH & CO., 
42d St., W., at 5th Ave. 


At the Sign of 
“ThePopular Shop” 





“¢ Liberty”’ Fabrics and Washable Wall Papers, 
carriage free to all parts of the States. 


(Trade Marks Regd.) 


PERFECT 
BREAKFAST _ KAFFEEBROD. 
BEVERAGE 

This Bread Coftee is nourishing, supporting, up- | 
building. It is thelong-sought breakfast and supper 
beverage for children, and for adults in whom tea 
and coffee cause nervousness. 
offices, and sent by mail for postage 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 61 








ifth Avenue. 
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| British depot: F. 


— free at our | 





(iticura = 


THE CREAT 


> SKIN CURE’ 


Works wonders in cur=- 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, and es=- 
pecially baby humours. 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold throughout the world. 
Newsery & Sons, London, Potrrsr 
Deve & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U 
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\ 50-52 West 22nd.St. New York. 
170 Bellevue Ave. Newport.R.L. 





DAINTY 
DINNER SET 


Is one with very delicate pink 
and yellow flowers with light 
green leaves. Decoration 
very artistically arranged. 

It's Haviland Limoges 
China. 126-piece Dinner Set, 





$35.00. You will say “They 
are regular $50.00 Sets.” 
Shall we send Catalogue No. 

















Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 


Sirm and substantial, holding the 


dress to its original shape. 


You can’t “* down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamots 


Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.—Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 


Saad 


Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FIBRE 
——— 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 
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Bites and Stings, 
CHAFING, PRICKLY-HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 


SPEEDILY RELIEVED BY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


“* It has a wonderfully soot hing and healing influence, and 
its use is really deléghtful.’’— Journal of Health, N.Y. 


All Druggists, or Packer Mfg. Co., 8r Fulton St., N.Y. 
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| there is no substitute 
fore, Worsted Braid, 


Always insist on GOFP’S. 








CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 

Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp Bonnets 
AND 

THe Duniap Sirk UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 


New Yor«. 


| PALMER House, CHICAGO 


| 








914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Bs Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 


Patterns 
of 
any of the 
illustra- 
tions 
in Vogue 


Jor sale 





by 


Pattern of this figure complete soc. 


THE 
| MORSE- BROUGHTON CO. 
3 E. rgth Street, New York. 





| Send for sample copy of the Improved L’ Art 


de la Mode. 

Portraits. , Coats of Arms. 
‘ Coates of Arms 

n = ge ~ ~ 4 
graphs copied with | Colors by « new process. 
= attention ee eepeciaily desirable 
a large number 
eeece of P echeved fac-similes 

The most sa‘ are wanted. 

Glass of picture workfor; |. <++«+#- 
boo The effect is that of 

hand ig. 





Blazon in Department of Deraldry 
SS... ned 

Bing. The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
Emblesoning. of Philadelphia. 





SUMMER RESORTS 


THE HALCYON. 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL) 
MLLBROOK, 
Dutchess Co.,N. Y. 


in Built, furnished, and conducted 
more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has 
no equal anywhere in quiet ele- 
ace or natural location. Eleva- 
tion 1,000 ft. Unique in design, 
« *' ideal in management (new this 
= season), perfect cuisine, beautiful 










«-* 


fee... drives, charming country with scen- 
. ery like rural natene. Rates re- 
duced to $4 per day and upwerds. 


Special opthe season. 2 1-4 hours 
from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., Proprietor. 
Special Parlor Car to hotel leaves N. Y. on 3:45 P. M. 
train, Fri tays and Saturdays. 
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j sleeves regain supremacy.) 
Bodice for elderly and rather Fig. 1540—The owners of pretty, youthful, 


Fig. 1549 (see figure 1550, page 107, for ures on medium shade of brown. Thestraps pale lavender overlaid with jet. 
back view) —Revers and blouse for striped or on hips area little novelty that can be indulged Fig. 1541. 
plain silk or novelty goods costume. This in only by the very slender. stout woman. The sharply contrasting mate- unsinewed throats have had no opportunity for 
model is given by way of variety. Only slender Fig. 1496—Back of plaid silk bodice, front ot rial used for vest and carried over into very wide the display of their throat charms during the 
figures should dare its wearing. which will be published in Vogue of 22 Aug. _revers emphasizes fullnessof bust and width of Jong-continued and autocratic reign of the 

Fig. 1552—Bodice of white dotted swiss and Fig. 1557—Dark blue crépon skirt. Bodice shoulders, and makes waist line appear less ‘“* stock,’’ except, of course,in full dress. Here 
insertion, trimmed with satin ribbon. of silk, in lavender and blue, or yellow change- colossal. (It will be asad day for twenty-eight is a model, not décolleté, which only the young 

Pig. 1538—Pattern costume. Pale écru fig- able silk, Buttons of jet. Small yoke-vest of and thirty waist measures when the skin tight and plump should venture to copy. 























Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 





Milwaukee 
Beer is famous. 
Pabst has made it so. 


FT inn: 9: 2 
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OTH Essence 


Ruine + Viotets 


(Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 

specialty par ‘excellence. 
= All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 

Be sure that you get the 


= 


= ‘No. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. S. Agenta | 





BY WEARING... 


; Y \ Bicycle Shoes 


i to lking shoe. Mad 0.H. Farco 
geet a} to.gps walk ing ft whleh 


a  ranness end wearin ng culls sae 

— oe the Ato E, $3.00; T 
Men’s and Wom ze8, to E, Black, ‘an. 

BY Desebens Eeustes 

aler has none in - we will send, 

price: state size a width destred. A Combination 

ietle sent free with each pair. Address, 


OveLE. SHOE CO., 205 STATE ST., CHICAGO 


wer 





Plenty of fresh air, an 
abundance of sleep, a care- 
ful diet and the daily use of 
a good soap like the Ivory 
will purify the complexion 
as no cosmetic can. 


. PABST MALT EXTRACT 
Load is apoune to it; it is 

vifyin 
vim ying. life producing: giv ” 


_The “ BEST” Tonic... 


** SEARCH 


-**BALL-BEARING’’ 


Setentisealty con- 
structed for ease 
ont geoeentante, 

havi style 


A ance of - 
ot Co. fro 


dia” stoc’ h has no equa! for soft- 


express patd,’ 





TTR AMBLER 


|SA MIGHTY FINE BICYCLE 





fine |LLUsTRaTED Boon 

Or Detaics Free At Any 

RAMBLER AGENCY 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG Co 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN - DETROIT- 
COVENTRY ENGLAND: 








Your oy 


whenever aoe ride a wheel in the dark, 7. ¢. unless you put the 
LIGHT’? Lantern on your Bicycle, then 
you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and 
safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take 
nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 
a light that is a light, forty feet. 
nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal wick, etc. 
All cycle dealers will acknowledge that it is the only 
perfect light, but if they won’t supply you, write us. 
List price $5.00. Circular free. 


cen Brass Co., 





Don’t ask your dealer | 


what chimney to get for your 
burner or lamp. 


dex to Chimneys” tells. It 


is equally useful to you and 


to him. 
Write Geo A 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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The only all brass 









Bridgeport, Conn. 
or 19 Murray St.,N. Y. 



















Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 








ress Shield | 
Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. pe 


ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal tar product.) 








odorless, healthful, harm- 
The Only less and positive deodorant 
— for Dress Shields, etc. 


soothing, healing, anti- 
A New septic . 

for scalding, chafing and 
Remedy all skin irritations of ietente 


or Adults 
Infinitely Superior to Talcam Preparations. 
Shields and powder at all notion counters. All 


druggists keep the powder. Sample box of pow- 
der or pair of Shields mailed for 85e. 


New York Shield Co. ,166 Greene St., 


—~ 





N.Y. 
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‘put that 
onour skirt edges 
because 


‘S. H. & M.’ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 


last as long as the skirt.”’ 
A set of the "SH. & M."* miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6 N.Y. 





**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best, 








Te eS 
A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is = 


MENNEN’S Borated Taicum = 


TOILET POWDER. 


Be sure to get ** Mennen's.” 


ENCORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL 
AUTHORITIES. A 6KIN TONIC. 


PENnens 
ne TAl(y 

Positively relieves Chafed Skin, 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc. Cures 
Eczema and kindred troubles. 
lighttul after shaving. Makes the 
skin smooth and healthy and beauti- 
fies the complexion. FOR INFANTS 
AND ADULTS. At Druggists or by 
mail, es cents. Send for 
sample (name this paper). FREE. 


9 GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
> i eh te AMON AO AIR NCS 


Far Women 
from 


Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of 
ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Rickeund, and other 
American cities, originally published 
in Vogue and now gathered into one 





volume. 
New York 
The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 
mdccexciv 
This volume—an agape example of 
bookmaking —pri inted in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$3.00, by the publishers poo ieee 220 
Fourth Avenue, New Yo 
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1536 


1559 
Fig. 1545—Garden party costume. Cream-_ teen Material may be of batiste,lawn, China novelty cloth with garniture of pink, green 


Fig. 1536—Back of costume shown on page 
white swiss, dotted with pale lavender, stock, silk, swiss or gauze, in any color most becom- and tan plaided ribbons. 107. 


and belt of moss-green satin. White lace hat ing to the complexion of the wearer. The Fig. 1559— Figured gauze over silk simply : : ’ : 
with ostrich tips of lavender, white and green. lace ruffle and insertions of lace are white. trimmed with ribbons of contrasting tone run Fig. 1554—Black silk foulard trimmed with 
through the material. Simulated Eton jacket black satin ribbon, edged with white. Bodice 

Fig. 1561—Dress costume for maid of seven- Fig. 1539—Pale and deeper tone mixed tan in ribbon. of cream-white heavy lace. 
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WIT, WOMAN AND WINE 


Happy thought to a poet’s mind 
Once came—’twas gone again ; 
For long be sought that thought to find; 
*T was found at last, but fate unkind 
Had made his search prove vain, 
For it was old. 


The poet heard a woman's song: 
The music’s silver flood 
Rose round his heart, until ere long 
It was submerged. Love sprouted strong ; 
Yet never burst the bud, 
For she was old. 


The poet’s mind and the poet's heart 
Had played him false, alas ! 
But warm, red wine makes grief depart ; 
The poet’s wine played well its part 
As oft he drained his glass, 
For it was old. 





VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


HER MAJESTY AS AN ANIMAL COLLECTOR-—A 
CHAMOIS-HUNT--WOOD STRAWBERRY SALAD— 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPRESS’S BEAUTIFUL MAG- 
PIE COSTUME 


He Kaiserinn’s newest fad is to import 

I cows from every place which she 

visits! This might seem a joke of 
mine, made for the benefit of my readers; 
and yet it is no such thing. Her Majesty, 
who spent three weeks at the Hungarian 
baths of Bartfield a short time ago, brought 
back from there a nice little Magyar 
‘¢ mulli cow,’ which is now comfortably in- 
stalled in the stables of the Imperial villa 
here, side by side with another horned pet 
brought from Corfu by the Empress last year. 
There are also in the luxuriously fitted out 
loose-boxes devoted to the use of this choice 
cattle a Polish cow, a Russian cow, a Spanish 
cow anda Piedmontese cow! According to 
her mood of the moment the Empress asks 
for a glass of milk from any one of these 
animals, and I suppose that she fancies her- 
self back again in all the various countries 
she visited when she imbibes the snowy 
fluid of each individual cow in turn! 

Last week we had the pleasure of a 
chamois-hunt in the mountains, one of those 
superbly arranged Imperial hunts, or rather 
shooting-parties, which remind one of the 
middle-ages, with all their pomp and cere- 
mony, in so far as sport is concerned. The 
warmest summer months are cool in Upper 
Austria compared with the temperature of 
any other place in Central Europe ; the deep, 
shady woods of giant trees, mossgrown with 
age, afford shade suchas is met with nowhere 
else, and the many rushing streams, white 
with perpetual foam, that tumble down from 
the mountain tops add to the delicious ** frai- 
cheur’’ of the whole scene. War-worn 
Europe has few nooks so peaceful and so 
sweetly beautiful as our Austrian mountains, 
and it is always a treat for me to return to 
this, my favorite spot upon earth, 

On Tuesday we drove tothe rendezvous 
in hunting-carts, the Emperor leading in his 
own private little equipage. We all wore, men 
and women alike, the gray-green passpoiled, 
uniform of the Austrian jasers, the women, 
of course, having added a short unembarrassing 
skirt to the costume ; and as we drove along 
we watched delightedly the sun rise above 
the ice-crowned mountains. 

When we reached the Jainzenthal I 
noticed how the Emperor turned his head 
away so as not to be obliged to look at the big 
granite block whereon is engraved the fol- 
lowing sentence : ‘* Here Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph shot his first stag on August the 22d, 
1867.’’ Poor little Ruddi, he was only nine 
years old then, but already he gave signs of 
being, what he became later, one of the best 
shots and most successful hunters in the 
whole Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. No 
wonder the bereaved father’s eyes clouded 
when he thought of the gallant young prince 
who was taken away under such painfully 
dramatic circumstances, for there was not 
one of us who did not feel saddened by the 


remembrance of one whose memory is still 
as fresh as it was eight years ago in every 
Austrian heart. 

His wife, the steel-souled Stephanie, ap- 
parently the only one who has managed to 
forget him, for she is, much to the indig- 
nation of her parents-in-law and of all who 
loved Ruddi, enjoying herself hugely in 
England, where her ‘‘ coquetteries’’ are 
daily arousing the ire of good old Queen 
Victoria. But all this is by the way, and if 
I let myself be carried off by souvenirs of my 
dear old playfellow, I shall never be able to 
resume the description of our mountain 
sports, and especially anything so trifling as 
fashion will be driven right out of my 
head. 

We had fine sport and bagged more game 
than we expected, and pretty Countess Fer- 
dinand Kinsky, who is a born ‘‘ chasse- 
resse,”’ was wild with joy at her own ex- 
ploits. She is just as lovely as can be, 
this charming ‘adopted daughter of the 
Empress, and she possesses inimitable grace 
and ‘‘chic.”’ Her lithe figure showed to 
uncommon advantage in the plain, severe 
garb she wore, and her hedge-rose complexion 
glowed with pleasure under the broad brim 
of her soft felt ‘* Jager-hut.’’ She has 
invented a specie of gaiters which is simply 
a stroke of genius. They are made of very 
pliable untanned leather, and so cut that they 
are slipped on like buttonless gloves, having 
no fastenings of any description save a tiny 
strap right at the top anda silver buckle, 
The result of this novel arrangement is that 
they fit marvelously without any bulging folds 
or creases, bug to be sure they would not 
look well. on a very stout or very thin 
woman, whereas the Countess’s shapely 
limbs seem made on purpose to wear just 
such skin-tight casings. 

We all came home to the Imperial villa 
that night gifted with tremendous appetites, 
and did full justice to the excellent dinner 
provided for us. The cooking here is al- 
ways far more ‘‘soigné’* and better than 
when the Court is at Vienna,and the Em- 
press, who is, strange as it may appear to the 
uninitiated, a perfect housekeeper, takes 
particular pains to invent all manner of sur- 
prises for her guests—surprises of a gastro- 
nomical nature which are far from displeas- 
ing to famished hunters I trow. For in- 
stance, there was a dish fit for the gods to 
eat served on the Imperial table the other 
night, and Countess Festeticz whispered to 
me that it was manufactured by the fair 
hands of our lovely sovereign—a disclosure in 
which I place the most entire faith, for I 
well ‘know that the Kaiserinn does by no 
means consider any of the ordinary little 
household duties as being beneath her 
dignity. 

Later on I procured the recipe of this rel- 
ish, and will transcribe it here for the bene- 
fit of my American readers. It is a salad of 
wood strawberries, those delicious little ber- 
ries, the perfume of which pervades hills 
and glades at this time of the year. This is 
the way in which it is prepared: The berries 
are placed in a deep crystal dish and covered 
with a mixture made as follows : three soup- 
spoonfuls of white vinegar, three of finely 
powdered sugar, a glass of Maraschino and a 
dash of ground vanilla. When this is done 
the receptacle containing this highly palatable 
dainty is placed on crushed ice for two hours 
and then served. 

In conclusion I must say a few words 
about the gown worn by the Empress 
at dinner on the very night of the hunt. It 
was a symphony in black and white. The 
Empress has always doted on that particular 
combination. The skirt and bodice were 
all in one piece, princesse fashion, and were 
of snowy silk grenadine brocaded with clus- 
ters of feathery pampas grass which, some- 
how or other, seemed raised from the material 
as is the case with velvet damask. This 
long-trained slip was severely draped over a 
‘‘transparent’’ of black satin, which shone 
through it very artistically, and was trimmed 
profusely with ‘¢ plissés ’’ of black Chantilly 
lace. The elbow-sleeves were very moderate 








in size and shape, and the corsage was 
squarely opened at the neck, revealing the 
superb white throat gleaming with row upon 
row of priceless black pearls, while on the 
left shoulder was attached a small bouquet of 
white heather and Edelwiess. 
Baroness Wallsee. 
Ischl (the summer home of the Austrian Court), Aug- 
ust, 1895. 


LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


REVIVAL OF THE POLITICO-SOCIAL SALON— 
THE UNINVITED AT STATE BALLS-——SEASON 
AT COWES 


Enobia will constitute a feature of Lon- 
ee don Society for several years to come, 
that is to say, as long as the present 
administration remains in power. The 
present generation scarcely knows what a real 
Zenobia is, since the last one may be said to 
have disappeared with the death of Lady 
Palmerston. True, Lady Spencer, Lady 
Bredalbane and Lady Salisbury have been in 
the habit of giving periodical ‘* crushes’’ for 
the rank and file of the political parties to 
which their husbands belong, but they did it 
with such an air of boredom, of supercilious- 
ness and sense of obligation that it is doubt- 
ful whether they achieved the object that 
they had in view. 

The Duchess of Devonshire, however, has 
undertaken to revive the glories of the past 
and to call into play the powers of Society as 
a political instrument. She realizes that an 
invitation to her house, and a few gracious 
words to a guest, will have more weight than 
a dozen speeches from her husband, and 
inasmuch as she has now for the first time, 
in addition to her rank, unlimited wealth 
and official status as wife of the Lord-Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, she is determined 
to give full play to her unrivaled social power. 
She will be seconded by the Duchess of Port- 
land, by Lady Ridley, the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, Mrs. Curzon and Mrs. Joe 
Chamberlain, both of the latter Americans 
by birth, and all of whom count on proving 
of valuable assistance to their ‘husbands by 
their ** salons.”’ 

It would be difficult to imagine what satis- 
faction there can possibly be in attending a 
state ball or state concert without having re- 
ceived an invitation, that is to say, as in- 
truders. Yet at the last two functions of 
this kind at Buckingham Palace several 
people who had never even been presented at 
the drawing-rooms or levees managed some- 
how to get in, with cards that did not belong 
to them, and of which they had possessed 
themselves by means that can at best be de- 
scribed as questionable. Of course they ran 
the risk of being summarily expelled if their 
identity had been discovered, and, moreover, 
they could not have the satisfaction of seeing 
their names on the following day in the 
printed lists of guests present. 

Everybody here is talking about the mat- 
ter as well as of the number of presentations 
at the various drawing-rooms of this year 
that have been cancelled by the Queen’s 
order. So many have these cancellations 
been that the Court has been obliged in self- 
defence to make them privately instead 
of publicly, gazetting them as hitherto. 
For, to have appear in the gazette 
the fact that more than a dozen ladies had 
been admitted to the honor of presentation 
without being worthy thereof, would have 
constituted a sorry blow to the prestige of 
the Court and to the perspicacity and care- 
fulness of its officers. 

Women with a past, no matter if the di- 
vorce has been granted in their favor or 
against them, or if their life previous to 
marriage has been of the character described 
as stormy, merely expose themselves to the 
peril of a very public snub, such as is calcu- 
lated to destroy their social aspirations, if 
they presume upon the ignorance of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office and get presented 
at Court. Sooner or later some kind friend 
will enlighten the latter, and then, as a gen- 
eral rule, there will appear, first in the Lon- 


don Gazette and then in all the English 
newspapers, a notification to the effect that 
Mrs. So-and-So’s presentation has been 
cancelled by order of the Queen, save when, 
as this year, the cancellations are so numer- 
ous as to defy gazetting. 

The season is now over and everybody is 
off for Cowes, which is to be exceptionally 
brilliant this year owing to the presence of 
numerous royal visitors, including the Em- 
peror of Germany and the exceedingly gay 
and dashing widow of Crown-Prince Ru- 
dolph of Austria. Goodwood is shorn of ali 
its glories this, season owing to the death of 
the daughter of the Duke of Richmond, 
who owns the course, and who entertains 
each year so grandly at Goodwood-House 
all the distinguished visitors. But we are to 
make up for it at Cowes. 

Of course there is a nautical flavor about 
all the costumes to be worn there, though 
there is little of the blue serge to be seen. 
White with a dash of cream or ivory in it, 
and with a trimming of very deep coffee 
tints, seems to be specially favored, and I 
saw Lady Londonderry in a lovely costume 
of this kind just in the act of leaving for 
the Isle of Wight yesterday. Let me say 
that there is far less severity than usual about 
tailor-made dressses, anc it seems odd that 
the season following the death of Worth 
should be coincident with the modification 
of the ‘* stable-boy ” costume, in condemna- 
tion of which he was so eloquent. The fuil 
fronts of surah, white or colored, and the 
addition of gaily tinted ribbons, make all the 
difference in the world, and while just a 
trifle incongruous, give a charming and, in 
these days, somewhat welcome touch of 
femininity to the tailor-made costume. 

At the moment when everybody leaves 
town for the summer all the shop windows 
in Bond Street are adorned with a notice of 
a ** reduction in prices,’’ I suspect that this 
reduction is more imaginary than real ; but 
no matter, we are all tempted by the chance 
of making a bargain, and likewise by the 
feeling that it is necessary to lay in whatever 
we require before going away. What is in- 
tensely amusing is the air of triumph with 
which even the smartest woman will carry 
off large parcels in her own hands when she 
imagines that she has paid quite tuppence 
half penny a yard less than her dearest friend 
for the material in the said package. 

Among the many novelties which I struck 
in the course of my Bond Street peregrina- 
tions was a fine white-thread ‘‘socklette,”’ 
which is worn under the stocking. It is so 
thin that it makes no difference in the fit of 
the shoe, but it saves one from all chance of 
stocking dye staining the skin, so difficult to 
avoid with black stockings in hot weather, 
and it conduces to cleanliness and comfort. 
Then there is a very ingenious electric curl- 
ing tongs, recently patented by a couple of 
clever electricians, and which are now all 
the rage. These electric tongs are perfect 
in action, They require only a minute to 
heat, never burn the hair, and keep at one 
uniform temperature as long as they are in 
use. This is a great improvement on the 
ordinary tongs. 

I wonder if you have in New York any- 
thing like our Washington laundry, where 
all our leading “ mondaines’’ send their 
clothes to be laundered? It is the property of 
a syndicate of ladies, and is organized on the 
most modern principles. The work is done 
by hand, without the aid of chemicals, and 
all the bleaching and drying are achieved by 
natural means, to the boundless advantage 
of the linen. The Washington laundry is 
organized on the same principle as that of 
the Royal family at Houndslew, where all 
the linen of the Queen’s family is laundered, 
no matter where they may happen to be 
staying. Ermyntrude. 

London, August, 1895. 


Y sweethheart cannot take a joke ; 
M Blame her? Indeed I don't. 
1 blame the comic editor, 
Because he can, and won't! 








































































































































































| SEEN ON THE STAGE i 




















MISS RHEA AS EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


E have been familiar with this name 
W in the city for quite a time, and 
yet relatively few of us New 
Yorkers could teil his neighbor what this 
actress was like from the parquet seat of a 
theatre. Why Miss Rhea is an accepted 
star actress who has traveled the length and 
breadth of this big continent for years, stor- 
ing up large sums of money as a result of 
her efforts, until she is the owner of an es- 
tate, or estates (so it appears), in two hem- 
ispheres. 

If this is true, one of two things must 
absolutely be: Either Miss Rhea is a fine 
artist, who is disgracefully neglected by the- 
atre owners in this city, or she is a thespo- 
commercial wonder, managed in,a splendid, 
Pear’s-soap-Macy-marvelous manner. But I 
have the authority of her present managers for 
saying that for periods of her career Miss Rhea 
muddled—I mean managed—herself (real- 
ly, in the case of actresses, this means 
much the same thing), and still made 
money! This would surely indicate that 
the lady is an actress, and an exceptionally 
interesting one. If this is the case, why 
have New Yorkers not been privileged to 
admire or, at all events, criticise this lady’s 
work? Whether she can act or not, there 
can be no question that she draws money 
and has a name. Why have not some of the 
New York ** sole proprietors and managers ”’ 
permitted Miss Rhea to be one of the 
means of swelling their banking accounts? 
The answer is that these aforesaid proprie- 
tors’ terms were, doubtless, prohibitive. 

In other words, these men rarely entertain 
a business proposition that is equitable. They 
all insist on being guaranteed against loss. 
To explain: The Fifth Avenue, say, is 
paying handsomely if five thousand dollars a 
week is taken in. Mr. Miner would prob- 
ably say to Miss Rheaif a date were asked 
for ** I will let you my theatre for twenty- 
five hundred dollars a week, or we will share 
the gross receipts if you will guarantee that 
my share shall not be less than this sum.”’ 
A just business proposition would be the 
mutual sharing in even proportions of profit 
and loss. New York managers do not have 
to take these terms—so why should they? 

1 was much gratified by having an all too 
briet talk with the bright and charming 
Frenchwoman who is the subject of this 
screed, and am abundantly able to testify a 
few things therefrom. Among others that 
she has prodiguesement du charm, that she 
talked, not at all of herself (the clearest of 
indications, to my mind, that the lady 
was well worth talking about) until, in the 
interests of my readers, I made her. Even 
then, as a change, her birthplace, parentage 
and hereditary tendencies were not enquired 
after. The theatre Michael, in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, as the French theatre there is called, 
was Miss Rhea’s principal practice ground 
for some five years. She was the leading 
woman, the celebrated comique, Dupuis, her 
most eminent comrade, and the Emperor 
Alexander, grandfather of the present Car, 
killed, it will be remembered, by a Nihilist 


bomb, her august intimate. This word is 
specially selected, for His Imperial Majesty 
would unbend before the members of the 
French troupe, particularly the principals, 
in a way that would, according to Russian 
etiquette, have been difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, with the members of his own court. 

‘* The Emperor,’’ said Miss Rhea, ** was 
the most charming and delightfully unaffected 
man it is possible to imagine. His manners 
were the pink of chivalry and the quintes- 
sence of absolute simplicity, to the point of 
seeming almost bashful with us. He invari- 
ably came behind the scenes once during the 
evening, and would talk to us all and tell us 
stories of his personal experiences soi disant 
domestiques that were more interesting be- 
cause ‘ he’ told them, and the way in which 
he told them.’’ One of these talks is in- 
dellibly impressed onthe French star’s mind ; 
his description of the attempt on his life that 
occurred about a year before his very fearful 
death. 

On the very evening of its occurrence he 
was at the theatre and following his usual 
custom, came on to the stage. Naturally 
enough the company gathered round full of 
earnest sympathy and, ‘f the truth must be 
told, very curious, for the details, which, as is 
customary in Russia, were kept a profound 
mystery for days after. But we all knew 
exactly what had happened, for the Emperor 
told us—**‘ nous ettions ses enfants, ses come- 
diens vous comprenez—and even acted the 
occurrence to us.’” This struck me as wildly 
interesting. Few have ever seen an Emperor 
act, and just exactly how the Emperor felt 
while the attempt on his life was being made, 
in his own words, can surely never have been 
published; indeed, they cannot be now, for it 
must be remembered that Miss Rhea is 
quoting the Emperor from memory, and I 
am quoting Miss Rhea also from memory— 
still, even this will probably be nearer than 
anyone ever before approached to the actual 
language used. The Emperor, of cvurse, 
spoke in French, which may be translated 
somewhat thus: 

‘«] was walking in the grounds (la bas) 
over there when I saw a young man coming 
toward me whom I did not know. Naturally 
I was much astonished (meaning that the 
Palace approaches being guarded with scrup- 
ulous care, the appearance of any one with 
whose features the Emperor was unfamiliar, 
was a matter of astonishment to his Majesty. 
It was surmised that the would-be assassin 
had employed money in a lavish way to 
purchase the treachery of the gate guards 
and thus obtain admission to the gardens). 
‘© As he came nearer I noticed that he had 
his hand inside his coat—comme ca (il- 
lustrating in action by placing the right hand 
under his coat on the right side). I was 
astonished and on my guard. When he 
reached me he drew out a revolver and fired 
at me, a brulle-pour point (point blank 
and close to me). I twisted away quickly 
and naturellement ]’avais un peu peur! the 
individual fired so five times, I all the time 
darting from side to side and not one bullet 
even grazed my coat!”’ 

Much of the forgoing is necessarially par- 
aphrase, but the one sentence showing the 
simplicity and moral courage of the man, 
his admission that he had un peu peur—a 
little fear—who would not if he were being 
repeatedly shot at by a man not a yard off— 
Miss Rhea can and would swear, are the 
exact words his Majesty used. The wide 
world knows that the grandfather of the 
present Czar was splendidly courageous, but 
nervousness will give the most fearless man 
a moment of genuine fright. That is clearly 
what happened in this instance under narra- 
tion. 

Referring to other details of the way in 
which artists are treated in Russia, Miss 
Rhea explained that she was expected, at 
regular intervals, to give an at home chez 
elle, whereat the principal members of the 
Russian aristocracy were sure to be found. 
The Russian four hundred attended the 
theatre, drawn there by the talent of the 
artists and interest in the plays they enacted ; 





they attended the actress's receptions as a 
tribute of respect to her as a woman. It 
would be gratifying to hear of Ada Rehan, 
Miss Marlowe (Mrs. Taber) or Viola Allen 
giving an afternoon reception which was 
eagerly attended by the social leaders of 
New York. 

Society, like a too esculent and succulent 
dish, requires numerous ingredients and some 
spicing ; the latter can only be supplied by 
the Bohemian aristocrats. Lady Salisbury 
would think her receptions gravely incom- 
plete without a sprinkling of literati, paint- 
ers, scientists, actors and actresses. 

At Miss Rhea’s receptions such leaders 
as the Grand Duke Alexis, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, son of the Archduchess 
Marie, sister of Alexander II.; the Prince 
and Pricess Aldenberg, Trepoff, General 
Sehverstoff (whowas murdered at the Hotel 
de Bade,in Paris, six years ago) were fre- 
quent visitors, It was not the custom to 
ask the Theatre Michella artists to many 
private dinners, unless especially given in 
their honor, but they were always provided 
with tickets for the public balls. 

The idea of acting in America otcurred to 
the subject of this article from the event of 
the Paris Historique Theatre’s production of a 
play called Les Chevaliers de la Patrie, dealing 
with the events of the Civil War, wherein the 
characters were wholly American—the death 
of Stonewall Jackson being a leading epi- 
sode. In spite of the fact that Miss Rhea 
toured France in Croisette’s part of the 
Duchess de Sepmonts in L’Estrangere, the 
interest in the United States that had been 
aroused with Les Chevaliers grew until she 
practically abandoned the French for the 
American stage. Her pieces for the coming 
seagon are Josephine, and a new work bya 
Mr. Paul Kister on Nell Gwynne. 

It would be unfair to close this little arti- 
cle without that advisory suggestion so dear 
to all who write on subjects theatrical, but 
in this case it is something more than crank- 
ish hypercriticism. Miss Rhkea’s English 
has an accent, engaging enough in a room, 
but which is a serious drawback to her 
on the stage. I mention it here because 
the same regret has been expressed in every 
quarter where enquiries have been made. 
If foreign artists elect to compete on the 
American or English stages, as a mere com- 
pliment to the nation itself, they should 
force themselves to speak the language as 
nearly pefectly as possible. The Belgian, 
M. De Belleville’s English has hardly a 
trace of accent; Miss Genevieve Ward's 
French, absolutely none. Neitherthe Coun- 
tesses Arco(Frau Janish) or Rosenta (Mod- 
jeska) have mastered the foreign tongue any 
better than Miss Rhea. It is nearly cer- 
tain that in the latter’s case this want of 
lingual dexterity could be removed by any 
one used to this particular work in a dozen 
weeks with one hour’s drilling and seven 
hours’ practice each week. In the full 
assurance that the only traceable tarnish on 
the mirror of her stage reputation will 
speedily be removed, I regretfully, and only 
on the score of space, take leave of 1’attrag- 
ant Rhea. 


NOTES 


A small spice of personal satisfaction 
makes me refer Vogue readers to the Cen- 
tury for August. My copy of the 8th in- 
stant was, of course, written and in my edi- 
tor’s hands before the publication of the 
Century in question, and it is pleasant to 
have one’s expressed opinions nearly entirely 
duplicated in the Topics of the Times col- 
umns, under the caption, The Degenerate 
Stage. What the writer of this article says 
of theatrical managers in one set of words, I 
say, or all but say, in another; what he 
says of critics, I distinctly think, only I’ve 
thought deeper and talked more strongly 
than my important and influential confrére. 
Writing in these columns on 3 January 
of this year, in an article which explains 
the modus operandi of some of the worst of 
these gentry, a phrase of mine was: ‘‘ In 
the theatrical profession the commercial 





more than absorbs the artistic ; it almost 
preys upon it, and the vanity of the actor is, 
it would seem, the important element in the 
prosperity of the ignorant, grasping man- 
ager.’’ My confrére writes : ‘* ‘The simple 
fact is that managerial ignorance, vulgarity 
and greed are more largely responsible for 
current theatrical evils than all the other 
causes put together.”” In the matter of 
plays, let us see what the largest purchaser 
of the day, Mr. Charles Frohman, says. If 
the Mirror quotes him correctly, here is a 
synopsis of his remarks on the subject te a 
reporter: ‘I must have good plays; must 
goto the best markets; must employ the 
most successful playwright, for then I know 
what to expect; am in the dark with an un- 
tried play-maker; let him get his play done 
by some one else ; if it’s good I'll take it. 
It is not my.business now to try new plays 
or new men.”’ 

I am an admirer of Mr. Frohman. His 
capacity for work is extraordinary, butif what 
he has stated above means anything at all, 
it means that having begun by breeding horses, 
and having successfully bred many he declines 
now to be a judge of horses ! 

An educated, experienced manager would 
aver that an interesting, correctly constructed 
and well written play is, in its way, a good 
play, even if it fail to draw crowds; that any 
and every educated manager can tell a good 
play-in the script, but that the only way to 
test its draught at the box-office is to produce 
it. This the managers do at a heavy cost, 
and are commercially wise if artistically un- 
enterprising. But are they quite commer- 
cially wise? Have they reckoned the differ- 
ence in cost to them of a play by Mr. Nemo 
and one by Bronson Howard? It would 
seem that I may venture on a suggestion even 
to managers. If they can obtain a reader of 
wide experience and absolute knowledge he 
might do worse than pick up the entire rights 
of such works as such a reader would con- 
sider ** good”’ plays. If one in four, one in 
eight of the selection succeeded largely he 
would make more money than he could out 
of a Bronson Howard success, his commer- 
cial and acquisitive instincts being what they 
are, 


It is said of Bernhardt that, taiking with 
Tom Power, the clever Irish Member 
of Parliament, she informed him that 
her idea of a holiday was ‘‘to go to bed 
in a quiet roem, stay there during the day, 
reading and dozing, dine in slippers and dress- 
ing gown in the evening, and as soon as con- 
venient thereafter, go back to bed.’” Three 
years ago she informed a leading member of 
the Legislative Council of Victoria that her 
idea of a holiday was *‘ work and exercise. 
Do you know what I did yesterday? I re- 
hearsed the morning, I played Camille for the 
matinée, La Tosca at night; after, we went 
twenty lieues in carriages of horse ; we supped; 
we sleep an hour or two, and at five o’clock 
in the morning we are with the rifle to the 
shoulder for ‘‘ quangavoux ”’ all the day, and, 
ma foi, after lunch drive again’ back, and I 
play Cleopatrathe night. Voila!’ I apol- 
ogise for the roughness of my translation. 
Why does Mme. Duse not thus give us 
“ copy,” something to write about? Because 
she is a woman of art, and the other is a 
woman of business. 


AT THE THEATRES 

Garden Theatre—Trilby, 8.15 P. M. 

Casino—The Sphinx, 8.15 Pp. m.—Roof 
Garden, 8 P. M. 

Terrace Garden—Repertoire of German 
Opera, 8. 

Standard Theatre—Dorothy. 

People’s Theatre—Fabio Remani, 

Eden Musée—The World in Wax. 


VAUDEVILLE 


American Roof Garden, 8 Pp. m. 
Madison Square Roof Garden, 8.15 P. M. 
Proctor’s, 11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Keith’s Union Square, 12 a. M. to 10.30 
P. M. 
Koster & Bial’s Roof Garden, 8 P. m. 
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AMERICAN BLACK SILKS 


(From 78 cents up to $1.75 per yard. ) 


American silks are, as a rule, very 

desirable, being made of pure silk of 
fine texture, and noted for lasting quali- 
Merchants are offering a large assort- 
ment of these goods, and just now the 
\ugust sales of black silks are well worth 
noting. 

Black royal armure silk, the rich weave of 
which is well known, may now be purchased 
for 98 cents per yard, for the twenty-one 
inch width. The same silk twenty inches 
wide is 88 cents per yard, and the twenty- 
two inch width sells for $1.25 per yard. 


E is not perhaps generally known that 


ties. 





COLLARS, CUFFS AND COLLARETTES 
(From 19 cents up to $12.) 


Some pretty made-up novelties in lace, 
lawn, grass cloth, etc., are shown this 
month. Lace-trimmed collar points of grass 
linen are marked at 19 cents’ per pair. 
Collars and cuffs of white lawn, trimmed 
with lace and insertion, come at 48, 58 and 
65 cents per set. Large sailor collars, lace 
trimmed, with cuffs to match, and made of 
écru lawn or grass linen with insertions let 
in, are shown for $1.75 and $2.50 per set. 
Plain white piqué sailor collars are 65 cents 
each ; when made with revers they are $1 
each. 

Vests or écru lawn with inserted stripes of 
butter-colored insertion, and finished at the 
throat with collar points of the same, or of 
white lawn similarly trimmed, are to be had 
for 80 cents. Adjustable yokes of Swiss 
insertion and tucked lawn, trimmed all 


one piece and are finished with Vandyke 
points. These may be had for from $2 
to $5. 

When these collars are made of the more 
expensive laces, such as duchesse, honiton 
and real point, the prices are very high, and 
they are usually worn on special occasions 
only. Those made of guipure, lierre and 
cluny laces, such as described above, are 
suitable for ordinary wear, and are very hand- 
some and rich looking. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
(To Supplement What We Buy inthe Shops.) 


Lovely under dress to wear with either 

A evening or day gown consists of a 
princesse slip, which may be made at 

home with the aid of a princesse paper pattern. 
These patterns are made to flare greatly on 
the skirt, while the gores fit the hips ex- 
actly. The bodice part fits the figure per- 


A charming old lady, whose sight is not 
good, spends several hours each day in an 
employment which is not only interesting 
but which brings excellent results in the 
shape of pretty floor coverings. Her latest 
achievement is a blue and white carpet, 
which is really beautiful. She cuts long 
strips, about an inch wide, of dark blue 
woolen material, and sews them together 
with dark blue thread or cotton. The blue 
is not all the same shade. It varies from 
the deepest indigo to bright china blue. 
These blues she mixes judiciously with soft 
ivory-white strips, and rolls them up in large 
balls, which go into a deep, wide basket, un- 
til a goodly number are provided. They are 
then taken to the weavers, who, using a 
dark blue warp in the weaving, sends home 
strips of carpeting which are a delight to the 
eye. The carpet in the present instance, 
now nearly finished, is destined for a blue 
and white Colonial room. It will be very 





Black gros-grain silk of good quality is 
fered tor 88 cents per yard, and a fine 
uality for $1.10. The width of both is 
wenty-one inches. 

Black taffeta with satin stripes, twenty- 
vur inches wide, is 85 cents per yard; the 
ame, twenty-eight inches in width, is $1 
er yard. Other patterns in black taffeta 
re shown, such as satin polka dots cr tiny 
eaves scattered over the surface. 

Black satin duchesse varies in width from 
wenty-one to twenty-four inches, and is 
offered for prices ranging from 88 cents for 
the former, up to $1.75 for the latter 
width. This weave is very lustrous and rich 
in texture, 

Black faille Francaise, of good quality, 
was seen for 78 cents per yard for the 
twenty-inch width. A beautiful quality 
twenty-two inches wide may be purchased 
for $1.40. The same when twenty-five 


inches wide sells for $1.50. 


THE_SURPRISED PATERFAMILIAS 


around with a frill of Swiss embroidery, in 
shape either pointed or square, are offered for 
from $2.50 up to $5, according to the qual- 
ity of the work. The same shaped yokes, 
or collarettes, as they are variously named, 
when made of Hamburg embroideries are 
slightly cheaper. These are useful to wear 
with colored ginghams and percales, and give 
a handsome look to thé plainest frock. 

Lace collarettes are seen in every imagina- 
ble shape, and range in price according to the 
quality of the lace. A handsome one seen 
consists of pointed empiécement of ivory- 
colored guipure lace opening in the back, and 
trimmed all around with a frill of the same 
lace, nearly six inches deep, so arranged as to 
form a square, the points of the empiécement 
falling back and front to the edge of the 
lace. The price of this pretty confection is 
$12. Other lace collarettes do not meet in 
front, but are made to form epaulettes over 
the shoulders, Still another sort are all in 


fectly, and the French models are made 
without sleeves. When made up, one of 
these slips form a combination of corset cov- 
er and petticoat. Those made of white silk 
are the most useful, and they are not expen- 
sive, as many of the cheaper silks may be 
had from 35 to 60 cents a yard. 

A young matron, noted for her good taste, 
has two of these slips, one of white taffeta 
and one of pale pink glacé silk. The skirts 
of both are trimmed with two flounces of 
embroidered Swiss muslin, which may be 
taken off and washed when necessary. A 
little fluted ruffle of Swiss, two inches wide, 
which is also adjustable, is sewn on the ex- 
treme edge of the silk skirt, so as to keep it 
from soiling. It is well to note in this con- 
nection that many of the colored silk petti- 
coats so much in vogue now are trimmed with 
ruffles of worked edgings or laces, fulled in 
to narrow bands of white tape, making it 
convenient to rip them off for laundering. 








inexpensive, and as good material is used in 
its construction, it will not fade nor lose its 
freshness. 

A strip of blue denim, a very long strip, 
it may be said, which is to serve as a dado in 
the room above mentioned, is embroidered 
in outline with very coarse whir- linen 
floss in various designs. Some are -onven- 
tionalized flowers, such as tulips and flag- 
lilies, and these fill up the spaces between 
the Dutch scenes, which, worked in outline, 
are enclosed in panels of white scroll work. 
The fisher girls, the wind-mills, the cottage 
hearth, with cat and baby playing at ball, are 
some of these scenes, and they make up an 
attractive whole. The work goes quickly, 
and the denim is divided into four lengths, to 
be joined at the corners. ‘Those who have 
tried it speak of denim, used in household 
decoration, as being durable and easily kept 
fresh and clean. It certainly has the merit 
of being economical. 
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Pure, healthful, invigor- 
ating, agreeable change- 
less in quality, lasting in 
use, economical. Sooth- 
ing to the face and hands 
not irritating---imparting 
a bright, clear, beautiful 
complexion to both old , 
and young. 
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